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EAGLE CATCHING. 


In New York, Connecticut and some other States 
the eagle is protected and the slayer of one is made to 
pay a good round fine or go to jail. In Norway the 
eagle is recognized as a public enemy, a price is put on 
its head, and bounties are paid on 500 or 600 eagles a 
year. Now an eagle is an eagle, in New York or in 
Norway, and it might be thought that the same treat- 
ment would be meted out to it in-both countries. It is 
altogether a question of how much harm it does. In 
Norway the bird is abundant and preys on other crea- 
tures which man considers of more value than the 
eagle. In some parts of America the bird is now ex- 
tremely rare, does comparatively little damage to wild 
game or domestic stock, and is not only tolerated, but 
regarded with the sentiment which attaches to most 
forms of animal life which have become but as rem- 
nants and survivals. The immunity given the eagle 
is by no means universal in the United States. In 
Florida where, as is stated on another page, the eagle 
preys on young lambs, there is no disposition to pro- 
tect it. Man never cherishes a wild creature which 
does him material harm; farmers who are trying to 
raise sheep have no use for eagles. 

One of the methods employed by Norwegian eagle 
catchers is a close counterpart of the stratagem prac- 
ticed by some of the American Indians of the West. 
The eagle hole of Norway as described by Barth is 
this: ek | | 

A man takes his place in a hole dug in the earth for the pur- 
pose, alongside which is placed a piece of meat so near that the 
eagle, when it settles on the bait, can be reached by the hand. 
The hole, the depth of which is such that the man when he sits 
or stands therein has his head above the surface, has a little 
opening of turf or stone, which, when the occupant has taken 
his place, is so arranged that it can easily be thrust aside, and 
through it the man keeps watch. Here he may have, perhaps, to 
wait for an entire day without result; but when the bird de- 
scends and begins to eat the bait, he stretches out through the 
opening and seizes it, dragging it at once underground, when he 
puts his knees on its beak and breaks its neck. The whole is 
carried out so quickly, and the aperture is so narrow, that the 
eagle has neither time nor room to use its powerful weapons. I 
have, however, seen a man who had had much to do with this 
kind of pursuit, who bore very evident marks of the eagles’ sharp 
talons. 

The eagle catching stratagem employed by the North 
American Indian was practically identical with that of 
Norway. A pit was dug and covered: with twigs and 
earth and grass, in which the hunter concealed him- 
self, and seized the eagle when it descended to take the 
exposed bait. The Greenlanders in like manner catch 
the sea eagle by luring it to a hole in the snow in 
which the hunter is covered up; and a Greek writer 
who wrote at Constantinople in 1270, records that in 
his time fowlers took hawks in the same fashion by 
luring them to bough houses and seizing them as they 
struck at the live pigeon decoy. Thus the mode is not 
only widely practiced among the races of mankind, but 
one which was adopted early in the history of primitive 
man. 





MAINE GUIDES. 


CompLaInts have been renewed this year of visitors 
from Ohio and Indiana who invade the Maine woods 
in large numbers, carrying in their own supplies, hiring 
only one registered guide for a whole party, and enjoy- 
ing their outing without leaving much money behind 
them for the people of the State. Maine folks look 
upon the game and fish as resources having a cash 
value, and in exchange for which the visitor who re- 
duces them to possession should make over some 
equivalent. One suggested expedient to correct the 
evil of free hunting is a modification of the guide law, 
in such a way that edch individual “sport” must have 
his own guide; or that not more than two “sports” 
may have a guide in common. 

Two reasons are advanced for the proposed change. 
It will compel every visitor to contribute to the support 
of the guides; and it will assure a more stringent 
espionage on the doings of the visitor while in the 
woods. There are guides who will abet violations of 
the law; but there are also very many. guides who will 
neither break the law themselves nor allow their em- 
ployers to do so. The more intelligent guides—and in a 
growing proportion ~_ guides are becoming in- 








telligent in this thing—recognize that if their occupa- 
tion is to last the game must be protected, and if the 
game is to be protected the law-breaking “sport” must 
be restrained. Guides who have convictions like these 
and the courage to live up to them are the most 
powerful agents in the Maine woods to compel respect 
for protective laws. It is not too much to say that 
the Maine guides practically have in their own hands 
the efficient protection of Maine game; or certainly 
would have it, if the law provided that not more than 
two sportsmen could go with one guide. How far the 
guides, having this opportunity, may be looked to to 
exercise the power it gives them must depend alto- 
gether upon how fully they may realize the situation 
and apply common sense to it. If they shall stand for 
game protection their employment will be as perma- 
nent as,that of the farmer. And there is reason to be- 
lieve that the trend of guide opinion is toward the sup- 
port of the law, the discouragement of illicit game 
killing by their employers, the preservation of the deer 
and the moose, and the perpetuity of their own busi- 
ness interests. To adopt this principle and to live up 
to it often means the exercise of a high degree of 
moral courage. If any man on earth is sorely 
tempted, it is the Maine guide who finds himself con- 
fronted with the choice between being party to game 
law violation and losing his job. Scores of men who 
go into the Maine woods in the summer months and 
employ guides, are wholly without any principle when 
game is in range. They mean to have their venison, 
and if the guide stands in the way, they will dismiss 
him, and he will find himself out of employment. If 
he is of just the average type of man material, as we 
find it in the woods and out of them, he swallows his 
scruples and keeps his job. If he is a man of strong 
convictions and has the courage of them, he lets the 
visitor find another guide. The growing tendency, it is 
ventured to say, is now toward adopting the principle 
of living up to the law; and the time may come, much 
sooner than might be anticipated, when this will be 
the practically universal attitude of Maine guides. 
When that shall be the case, the guide occupation will 
be one of increased worth and dignity, and of tremen- 
dous influence for good. As has been said, they will 
haye in their own hands for their own efficient control 
the protection of Maine game. 





A MASSACHUSETTS GAME REFUGE. 


Tue readiness with which all wild creatures respond 
to protection by man is well known. Pretty much 
all things that wear feathers or hair would .regard 
man as a friend rather than an enemy, if he would but 
give them the opportunity, and it is only the universal 
human desire for killing that makes birds and 
mammals wild. A familiar example of this tameness 
under protection is seen in the game of the Yellow- 
stone Park, much of which is no more shy than the 
cattle in our fields. We see the same thing on Long 
Tsland, where, during the greater part of the year, the 
deer feed in the fields or along the roadsides without 
paying the slightest attention to passers by. Cases of 
similar tameness in wild birds are common enough, 
and we have all of us heard of reptiles that came at 
call, and may remember the picture—printed a few 
years ago—of Mr. Jewell, of Hartford, calling his frogs 
to dinner by the sound of a bell. 

All this, of course, opens up great opportunities for 
observation and pleasure to people who control or are 
near considerable areas of protected land and water. 

Such areas are happily growing more numerous in 
these days. Reservations are being set aside in States 
and Territories, and parks established in counties and 
towns and cities; and where this is done the wild birds 
and animals are quick to take advantage of such places. 
Such parks are protected; not always very well pro- 
tected, perhaps, yet the difference between promiscu- 
ous pursuit at all hours of the day and night, and 
the occasional shot of the sneaking poacher is a wide 
one, and the wild things recognize the difference. 

It is only a year or two since a flock of wild geese 
cleaving the air with arrowy flight during their migra- 
tion across New. York city, called down by the voices 


of gome domesticated wild geese in the Zoological So- 


ciety’s park in the Bronx, were induced to give up their 
journeying, and are now daily seen by the visitors to 
that interesting place. a 

One place of this kind—a refuge and a resting spot 
during the migration—is found in Spot Pond, lying 
within the area of a park reservation in Massachusetts, 
surrounded by’ the towns of Malden, Medford, Mel- 
rose and Winchester. Shooting is prohibited there and 
the birds come there, alight, feed, rest and° remain, 
thus teaching to sportsmen and naturalists a lesson 
which might well be remembered and acted on. This, 
in fact, is a game refuge, such as was first advocated, if 
we recollect aright, by Mr. Willard G. Van Name, of 
New Haven, Conn., a number of years ago. 

Spot Pond, we are told, is a resting place for a great 
flock of sea gulls, which pass the night on its waters 
and in the morning resort to the sea shore to feed, re- 
turning again before dusk. Here, too, are said to be 
no less than 1,500 black ducks, as well as many others 
of different sorts, many of them probably sea ducks, 
for it is well known that, during the autumnal migra- 
tion, the coots, old squaws, goldeneyes and other truly 
marine ducks are often found in fresh-water lakes far 
from the sea. 

The superintendent of the park states that the aquatic 
population of Spot Pond is constantly changing. Al- 
most every day fresh flocks arrive from the north, and 
other flocks take their departure for more southern 
waters. The noise of the birds’ wings and their cries 
are heard at night and in the morning, and they have 
added a new feature of interest and attraction to the 
neighborhood. And not’ to the neighborhood alone, 
for we are told that people come long distances to the 
shores of this lake to view the interesting assemblage. 

If a series of such refuges could be established up 
and down our sea coast it would be a great thing for 
sportsmen and naturalists, alike. More important than 
that, such refuges would do a valuable educational 
work in the sections where they were established, giv- 
ing to people who know nothing about wild life the 
opportunity to rear broods whose presence in the 
neighborhood would be useful to sportsmen because 
they would attract birds to the region during the sea- 
sons when shooting is permitted. 

The: world moves. Game protective ideas advance. 
There have never been so many people anxious to have 
game—and life generally—preserved as now. We be- 
lieve that the time is not far distant when the result of 
all this effort will be seen in the increased supply of 
living things. 


If one-half of what C. M. Feuilliard, of Morehouse- 
ville, in the Adirondacks, writes of his neighbors can 
be substantiated, Chief Protector Pond may find there 
a state of affairs to engage his attention for some time. 
The record is one of deer jacking, hounding, crusting 
and killing out of season, trout slaughter and stealing 
timber from private and public lands. One of the 
worthies named is a supervisor, who is credited with 
having “fixed” a game warden who set out to investi- 
gate his doings. The list of offenses comprises pretty 
much all the crimes in the poacher’s cafendar; and not 
only are names, places, dates and witnesses given, but 
Mr. Feuilliard avers that in numerous of the transac- 
tions recorded, he himself had part. He has given 
earnest of his sincere wish for a cleaning up of More- 
houseville by mailing a copy of his deposition to the 
chief protector at Albany. 

Zz 


The Post Check Currency bilis now before Congress 
contemplate the issue of currency which shall circulate 
from hand to hand as the present currency does, but 
which when endorsed shall become a check payable 
only to the person to whom it is sent. This will pro- 
vide a simple, convenient and safe mode of sending 
money by mail; and it goes without saying that such a 
system would be of incalculable benefit to all who have 
occasion to send money through the mails. The post 
check plan has been endorsed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral as “very simple and-easily understood,” and no 
substantial objections‘ to the’ plan have been adduced. 
The public convenience would be served: by the : ner 
ment of the measures as Into 3 he, . 
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The Sportsmen Tourist 


Two Years’ Outing Across Siberia, 


(Continued from page 403.) 
Life aad Sport on the Traos-Baikal. 


From the headwaters of the Amur, the route lay 
over the Iabloni range, thence across the valley of the 
Baikal, to the vast lake of that name—a beautiful jour- 
ney. Negotiating the road-passes of the Iabloni Ciepa 
(pronounced ciera), little difficulty is experienced: the 
worst parts of the roads are on the upper ranges, and are 
almost knee deep in a coarse sand. It is cruel work on the 
horses, most all the year round, to pull telegas and taran- 
tases over those shifty seashore-like dopori. In wet 
weather is, of course, the worst, when the adhering sand 
presents a “cling-surface” to everything enough to make 
even a leather-belting cling-surface specialist hate the 
very words which are one of his talking points. And, 
again, in winter, little snow falls in this region; sledges 
are seldom seen except on the frozen rivers, and the in- 
tense dry cold takes every particle of moisture out of 
the sandy roads and leaves them as soft and powdery as 
in the piping hot summer. If snow does fall, the Arctic 
temperature and the winds keep it on the move; for the 
flakes congeal into crystals, which in turn are expanded 
and exploded by the cold to an almost impalpable powder. 
Try to make a snowball of that snow, and you will fail; 
in pressing it together in your hands it will run through 
your fingers like silver sand. 


A Lonely Station on the Trans-Cibirian. 


The circum-Baikal route is probably the best sports- 
man’s chance in Cibiria off the now open trans-Asiatic 
railroad system. There you will find bears and black 
foxes of a type whose skins are much sought for in fur- 
riery—and a combination of pleasure and money-making 
is never amiss. I have always held it is quite proper 


(whether you need the money or not) to make money 
honestly—to put, if possible, the spice of commercialism 
into your sport—to ‘(if you will, in fact) respect and 
even love money. My experience with carping cynics who 
talk about “money ‘muck” and profess to be “above it,” is 
that they’re not above “borrowing” your ‘“‘money muck”; 
and, worst of all, never think of repaying it. Oh, no! 


it’s not their “principle” to repay “money muck.” I am 
induced to’ jot down this reflection on money by recalling 
an unfortunate central Cibirian experience, west of the 
Baikal; and still worse disappointments elsewhere in the 
world. However, should this paragraph reach the eyes 
of the Cibirski delinquent, I would say the debt has been 
“written off’; but he won’t get another chance! 


Boxing-in a Cibirlan Forest: The Huge:t Pole Fence 


Kaoowa. 


In the approaches to the valley of the Baikal, as you 
near the dirty big village of Hijni-ydinck (pronounced 
Nijni-ydincgk), it will be noticed that the dense forests on 
either side ar for scores of miles roughly fenced in. 
Why? The forests are never used for anything—not even 
touched for timber or firewood. The villages are thirty 
to fifty verstas apart, and even the natives rarely venture 
into those black depths. So why the fenced-in protection? 
It had to be explained to me. The villagers’ horses and 
cattle, in search of pasture, would stray miles and miles 
from the depebui—mostly along the great trans-Asiatic 
highway, and then turn off into the forest glades, and get 
remote into the forest depths. Thus far, so well. If 
let alone, the cattle would instinctively have found their 
way out and home again—if they wanted to. But prob- 
ably many of the hard-worked horses found grassy dells 
beside tranquil lakelets, and preferred to stay there. Win- 
ter’s approach would have reminded them that the snug 
village stables were (for six months of the year) better 
than the glacial depths of the forests, and accordingly they 
would have turned up at their stations by force of circum- 
stances. 

But, of course, their owners could not wait such a 
pleasure of theirs—I mean the horses. So men and chil- 
dren would start to explore the forests in search of the 
errants, and a comedy would turn into a tragedy! Divers 
of the searchers for the lost would hopelessly lose them- 
selves. Without compass, a sky may be overcast for days 
and obscuring the sun—without woodcraft knowledge— 
running short of food (if they had the prevision to take 
any )—various of the younger folk have disappeared for- 
ever, in the years gone by; and even some of the older 
people have never been able to relate their experiences. 

Any animal, no matter how unacquainted with water, 
will wriggle to land somehow if flung into a pond. Can 
the same be said of human beings? Our boating. fatali- 
ties prove the contrary. A boatload of half a dozen per- 
sons, a poodle, a capsize and lo! the poodle proves the 
“noblest of them all’”’—i.e., he doesn’t lose his head. 
Likely as not he proves the sole survivor; and, not con- 
tent with swimming ashore, the noble canine will for 
hours—perhaps days—patrol the. bank with his plaintive 
cries to get assistance for those for whom it will avail not. 

So the Cibirian villagers, after repeated heartrending 
distresses over their lost ones, decided, “in extraordinary 
convention assembled,” to take in hand the (for them) big 
task of actually fencing in the forests for scores of miles. 
Stop the cause: the effect will take care of itself. Of 
their own initiative, in their own time, the widely parted 
communes set to work to box in the forests. Each had 
its allotted sections to pole up. The process was rough, 
simple, but effective. Slim long firs were selected, a 
dozen blows of the hatchet, and down they came with a 
run. Speedily were the branches lopped off, which last 
were subsczuently rounded up, bunched, and dragged to 
the villages for the winter’s firewood: So the mujiks 
at least got the best part of their long winter’s fire supply 
for their pains. 

Now the slim tree lengths (without troubling to split 
them—for timber is too plentiful for that) were nailed 
bodily on to the skirting forest trees from tree to tree. 
There are three tiers of these tree-poles—high enough to 
prevent a trouble-meaning horse to clear, when being 
rounded up; and low enough to prevent colts and calves 
wandering thereunder. 


The unique fence has well seryed its purpose. Without 





fence posts to rot (for, as just stated, the fence is nailed 
from tree to tree), in a pure, dry climate, that, the (I be- 
lieve) hugest timber’ fence on the globe, will probably last 
another half-century. 

And as you ride along day after day in the tarantas, and 
see that Cibirian “Chinese wall” (of wood) facing the 
black depths of the forests, you get to like it, and com- 
pare its comfortable top bar-—just right for sitting on— 
to the inconvenience of the inhospitable American barbed- 
wire fence. For, personally, I consider the Yankee 
barbed-wire fence the most cussedestly uncomfortable seat 
to swing on that was ever conceived out of the brain of a 
depraved genius. 


Sport on the Lake Baikal. 


This is the greatest. fresh-water lake in the universe, 
barring our own inland seas. It covers nearly 13,500 
square miles. Baikal is an Arabic or Tatar word, meaning 
“rich water,” or lake. Fresher-tasting lake water I never 
drank in my life: its freshness you seem to taste as an 
aromatic odor. Throughout the year—even in midsum- 
mer—the water is always under or little above zero centi- 
grado. In the afternoons of the warm days of August, I 
would endeavor to bathe therein from the extreme south- 
western shores, but the water remained so benumbingly 
cool, I could not stand it over a couple of minutes. 

This low temperature is accounted for by the lake re- 
ceiving its supply always from the snows of the Altai 
range. So pure is the supply, you can see the big white 
stones at the lake bottom through a score feet of water— 
and deeper still when the lake is frozen. The greatest 
depth of the Baikal has never yet beeen ascertained: 
soundings of over a mile deep have been made, yet without 
—in some places—touching bottom. 

In fish, it is exceedingly rich. The neighboring towns 
and districts look to it for their fish supplies, and there 
is an organized fishing industry on a certain scale of mag- 
nitude. I often passed the ruins of fish cureries—showing 
how the scene of operations was often on the shift. The 
Cibirian towns depend on the Baikal for their kaviar 
(which they call, in Russian, ikra). This is obtained from 
the sturgeon; and the highest grade of isinglass comes 
from the same source. (it is, by the way, both comical 
and provoking how many ignorant people in America will 
persist in misapplying the word isinglass to and for mika, 
or mica.) 

The sporting angler, then, touring across Cibiria, has in 
the great Baikal all the unexplored field he will need for 
years. No elaborate equipment is necessary: the village 
boys do wonders with a few feet of string and a bent pin; 
whereas the son of the governor-general at Ipkytck (pro- 
nounced Irkutck), who came along with a 200-ruble outfit, 
and who had read up a petty library on fishology, and ex- 
pected to stagger the benighted natives with his piscicul- 
tural hauls—this “know-all-about-it” book angler had such 
poor luck he wasn’t above resorting (in his despair) to 
the subterfuge of buying up some of the villagers’ bent-pin 
catches, and returning to Ipkytck and proudly showing 
them off as his own! 

Silkworm gut is always useful in an angler’s outfit—not 
alone for deceiving the cutest of fish, but also as a surgical 
ligature in case of need, or as an auxiliary guitar or violin 
string; or as forming the strongest emergency binding 
twine one could have. Therefore some of it could ad- 
vantageously he carried by any sportsman visiting the land 
of dreadful distance. 

Incidentally, I might mention that the process of manu- 
facture of silkworm gut was unknown to the world till I 
made it known over a dozen years ago. In ’88 I was 
traveling in Iberia, where (in Murcia) the making of the 
gut had always been a mysterious secret ; and a letter came 
from R. Marston, editor of the Fishing Gazette (London), 
asking for an article telling all about the process. I got 
the information first-hand, personally handled much of the 
silvery-pearl threads, but decided to write out the account 
when it suited me, and to take my own time thereover; 
returned to America for six months, but did nothing; 
returned to Paris in the spring of ’89, and from there 
wrote out “The Manufacture of Silkworm Gut.” It duly 
appeared in one of the issues of the Gazette for May or 
June, and was credited world-wide for years. The last 
time it turned fip was in a Chicago journal of technique, 
in May, ’96. A couple of years after my first publication, 
the Carswell & Imbrie concern, Manhattan, came out 
with an independent account. “The cat was out of the 
bag,” etc. 


The Black Snow of Ctbiria. 


This phenomenon of nature was commented on by the 
writer when describing another of nature’s little known 
phenomena in Cibiria, re the cold-expansion of metals, 
illustrated over a couple of years ago in the monthly Engi- 
neering Times (London). The curiosity is not unknown 
in the north of America; but in northern Asia you see it 
on a big scale—here and there, whole patches of a funereal 
black. This is the cause of the singularity: The earth in 
parts is an intense bluish-black. We all know that a 
deep blue-black looks blacker than a pure black. You will 
notice this in print: a circular printed in a pronounced 
blue-black is an intenser black (and is easier to read) than 
one printed with plain black ink, which, on drying, has a 
tinge of a dull gray in it. 

Now, the blue-black earth of sections of Cibiria is first 
frozen by the cold, then the dry cold—getting intenser— 
dries every particle of moisture, and the clods of earth 
disintegrate to an almost impalpable powder. The result 
is you will occasionally see dust storms in Cibiria, in mid- 
winter—in districts where scarce any snow falls—as dense 
as onthe Mojave desert, and intensively more disagree- 
able—since accompanied by, maybe, a cold of 35 below 
centigrado. 

Finally, along comes a blizzard of snow. For a couple 
of days there is a pretty churning up of those earth par- 
ticles and the snow flakes—or rather snow crystals; 
for the vise-like cold freezes the flakes into pow- 
der-like granules ere or almost as soon as they 
reach the earth. The result is a layer of black snow, from 
two to six inches deep. Take some of it in your hand: 
the result of melting will leave some dirty water in your 
palm, but no sediment—proving how thorough has been 
the atmospheric mixing of earth and snow. But, while 
the black snow, melted, will hold the earthy particles in 
solution for some time, if you melt a whole tumblerful, 
you will find in the morning the law of gravity will “a 
tale unfold"—and there will be the earthy sediment. 


There is nothing whiter than snow, and its intense 
whiteness is due to the bluish tinge of the flakes or 
crystals. Don’t our own housewives insensibly eopy na- 
ture’s snow when, to whiten linen, they ran the cleansed 
goods ough the bluing tub? I mention the well-known 
whiteness of snow, as it is this very bluish tinge which, 
combining with the bluish-black earth, helps produce a 
snow which is the blackest thing im nature! I put it in 
italics—for there could be nothing blacker. The nearest 
approach to it artificially is the black crépe common at 
funerals. The black snow is not a glossy or glittering 
black, but has quite a somber or dull appearance. It has 
not at all the look of dirty snow—too black for that. 

There, as it lays in patches on the great steps of 
western Cibiria, hardened down by the cold so you ean 
walk on it with scarce leaving an impression, you will 
notice the wind has gently furrowed it as the waves fur- 
row sand on the seashore. This queer wavy or ribbed 
effect at once puts you in mind of and makes you com- 
pare it to the intense dull black of crinkled or fuzzy crépe 
which widows like to wear. 


Sportsmen’s Accommodations in Cibiria. 


It goes without saying, these are unsatisfactory every- 
where. Judged by western standards, there is not a 
proper hotel in the country. But all outing people expect 
to have to rough it even in America, when camping out, 
but look forward to the town for “getting even” in creature 
comforts. In Cibiria, the outer must expect to rough it 
both in town and out of it. If he goes there prepared for 
thus roughing it, he will feel no disappointment. If he 
keeps to the line of the railway, he will find at all first and 
second class stations a respectable pectopanH (pronounced 
restoran), sometimes called byfet (meaning “beefsteak’’) 
—for the American or British beefsteak is well known in 
Cibiria and Russia—in fact, the world over. 

The prices are soaring. For a glass of tea, 10 koneks 
(pronounced kopeks) ; coffee, 20 k.; cacao, scarce obtain- 
able, but price would be about 25 or 30 k.; glass milk, ro 
k.; apple, 25 k.; orange, 30 k.; lemon, 40 to 50 k.; beef- 
steak, 35 to 50 k.; ham and eggs, 50 k.; a little bread, 
10 k.; cigar, 20 k.; champagne, about 7 pybli the bottle. 
Legally, the konek and pybl (pronounced rubl) equals 
our dollar and cent; in exchange, the pybli is worth 75 
cents and the honek about %4 cent. The currency is paper, 
some silver, and old cumbersome coppers. The silver is 
heavily alloyed with tin, and scarce rings like silver. Alto- 
gether, it isa depravedcurrency. There is false money, too, 
and it behooves one to be on the alert. I was victim- 
ized, as at first I thought all the silver false, and some that 
were really false did thus creep in. Not wishing, when I 
found out the fraud, to palm it off on others (which is 
wrong both legally and morally—beside, consider the awk- 
ward assumed look of innocence you have to put on when 
the proffered spurio is detected and returned to you)— 
all false money I received in Cibiria, I would deposit, in a 
spirit of the purest philanthropy, in church collection 
boxes. 

Hotels in Cibiria have a fixed tariff posted in every 
room. You do at least know about what you will have 
to pay. The tariff is drawn up by a paternal administration 
thousands of miles away, at St. Petersburg. Thus, if you 
want hot water, you can have the piping samovar brought 
in: 10 koneks. The tariff is rated fairly high; but those 
printed figures prevent disputes. 


“Sweet Repote, Indeed!” 


At some of the Chino-Russian inns on the Manchuria- 
Cibiria frontier, the proprietors have yielded so much to 
Western ideas as to provide rough cane bedsteads for 

uests, instead of the straw mats most commonly used. 

hey are made of a wizened or crinkled or very withered- 
looking gray cane, jointed like bamboo, but solid all 
through, and not liable to split like the hollow article. 
The fiber is of the toughest. I used to wonder what it 
was, especially as the boys about would surreptitiously 
slice pieces off the bed posts and chew them up. I tried, 
too, and found it sweet as maple sugar. 

It transpired that the material was nothing other than 
desiccated or sun-dried sorghum sugar cane—chosen for 
its lightness, elasticity and exceeding strength when dried 
with its natural juices retained; also insuring to sleepers 
the sweetest of repose. 

So, if you desired some candy when abed, all you had to 
do was to slice off and munch a little chunk of bed post! 


Solitude of Travel in Cibiria. 


Some years ago, when touring among the Pyrenees, and, 
later, among the Sierra Madre range of western Mexico, 
I recorded my impressions of the solitude of trawel in a 
world which is said to be “getting full.” On the Iberian 
slope of the south-central Pyrenees, three days’ jaunt with 
scarce seeing a soul—and this is supposedly “crowded 
Europe”! In the land of la Mexicana, forty miles of rid- 
ing on a straight road—one of the main mesa highways of 
Mexico—without seeing life! But I had not seen 
Cibiria then! 


“The Seven Cardinal Sins.’’ 


There is one spot about midway on the Amur River, 
where from village to village is some 300 versti (say, in 
round figures, turning 200 miles). Not a soul to be seen 
between, outside of the lonely posting stations, or ctancias 
(pronounced stancias). At those stancias reside the 
starosta, or storoj (chief), his family, and a helper. Day 
after day you travel without seeing life en route, excepting 
an occasional fleeing wolf or young deer, or the wildest 
of goats. The road is tortuous at times, travel slow, but 
the scenery ravishing in its poetic effects of distant pros- 
pects and vast horizons. 

All travelers express themselves satisfied when 
the last of the seven solitary stancias are passed. 
They have given to the isolated seven, the never- 
forgetable title of “The Seven Cardinal Sins.” Nor 
will the occidental tourist forget it if (as happened 
to the scribe) he gets benighted between those 
solitary stations—has the tarantas or harness break 
down seven miles from the stancia you are trying to reach 
ere the pitch-black night comes on: the isvochik (driver) 
has to tramp those seven miles to the stancia for a new 
belly band or shaft or axle (mostly made of wood), or 
for whatever the breakdown may mean; then there is the 
seven miles to come back for you, your baggage, and to 
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take him about six hours; meanwhile you are left to com- 
pose yourself among your furs in the vehicle, and listen 
to the moaning winds, and an occasional uncanny, stealthy 
creeping in the black forests, which will make you ask 
yourself with a shudder, “What can it be?” Verily, when 
the isvochik thus goes off, you feel, as never before in 
your life, that “he leaves the world to darkness and to 
me. 

Of your own language, kith or kin, you will meet with 
yery few in Russiadom. During the two years of travel 
between the Pacific and Polonia, I only accidentally met 
two such travelers. One was Dun, a mining placerist 
from the Golden Gate; the other, Alexander, a London 
mechanic. Both were rush-across-the-country tourists. 
The Britisher wrote a couple of papers for the London 
Field, entitled “Two Thousand Miles in a Sledge.” They 
were stuff—replete with ludicrous errors! 

The impressions of the rush tourist are naturally un- 
reliable. The most recent errorist is H. Norman, whose 
book, “All the Russias,” smacks very much as if the 
author had joined Fontanka kanal’s big army of subsi- 
dized foreign official excusists. The publisher thereof 
(Heinman, London) was, it will be remembered, the same 
who marketed and exploited the Landor imposture, 


Sporting Footwear ia Cibiria. 


The Cibiriaks have copied and adopted permanently for 
winter use the Tatar felted camel wool boots. On the dry 
winter snows, they are superb: the soles are also of the 
same felted material, double thick. They are the best in- 
sulators known against cold. But of course they are not 
waterproof, and with the disappearance of winter, they 
disappear too, and are replaced by leather top boots. Rub- 
bers or gum boots are seldom seen in Cibiria, because, 
while keeping out wet, they also keep it in—in the form of 
perspiration, and are icily cold in winter and distressingly 
warm in summer. Rubber, in fact, is such a poor non- 
conductor, that, profiting by experience, I have entirely 
rejected it from present and future outfits for footwear. 

In summer, the Cibiriak sallies forth in leather top 
boots, which are provided with extension tops. The poor- 
est of mujiks provide themselves with itchigi (spelt as 
pronounced )—a grotesque-looking top boot, dreadfully 
clownish-looking, made of rawhide, painted with tar. For 
a sock, they stuff dried grass inside. For light wear, they 
use bark sandals, but these have no stability—the soles 
going to shreds after a couple of weeks. 

I have run the whole gamut of Cibirian boots—and 
more: had pure cork-sole boots specially made (although 
cautioned not to), and split them like sealing wax within 
ten minutes of putting to a practical test. 

In summer time, the best boot in the world is—no boot 
at all; in wet and wintry weather, the waterproof leather 
boot “can’t be beat”; but for dry weather use, the Cibirian 
coarse camel-wool boot is unexcelled. 


The Peans of Cibiria. 


For the projected book of travel in Cibiria, I had penned 
down data on the Penns of Cibiria. As the work, how- 
ever, promises never to materialize, unless issued as a suc- 
cessful failure, or economic loss, I might as well condense 
the matter into this paragraph. It will interest Americans, 
and especially Keystone Staters. 

In April, ’97, I ran across at Cipoctan (pronounced 
Cirocstan), on the topmost Asiatic slope of the Ural 
divide, a family whose name was spelt in Russian let- 
ters—nenu. This is pronounced like our own Penn. In- 
quisitive, I began to investigate, and followed up the 
theme till I located the source of the Penns in the town 
of Ekatepinbypr (pronounced Ekaterinburg). From there 
there is a jump of 3,000 miles further into the heart of 
Cibiria—to the stancia of Kokyi, on the za-Baikal, where 
another Penn branch is located. They came to Cibiria 
from Russia less than a hundred years ago, and to Russia 
from the south of Britain, from the old William Penn 
stock of Buckinghamshire. As a boy, in some of my 
earliest vagrant travels, I visited the grave of Quaker 
Penn at Jordans, near Chalfont, in the shire of Bucks—it 
is almost as remote to-day from the madding crowd as it 
was when Penn was interred there nearly 200 years ago. 

The Cibirian Penns are naturally by this time completely 
Russianized. A few speak the French language, as is 
common with all Russians of culture; only one has a 
definite knowledge of the American language. It is a very 
limited, but sympathetic and laborious family; they do not 
call themselves Christians, but prabo-clabni, meaning, lit- 
erally, “verity-faithists”—or “‘true-faithists.” 


Roads a Quarter of a Mile Wide. 


There are some portions of the 5,000-mile highway that 
stretches fromthe Amur to the Vistula that average a quar- 
ter-mile in width. These expansive tracks are only found 
hereabouts, on the za-Baikal. The abnormal width came 
about in this way: Stretches of country are a hard gravel 
soil—so hard, that the road makers made little or no at- 
tempt to even define a made road over it. It was con- 
sidered “good enough.” So, not even a track being de- 
fined, the myriads of caravans and coaches which have 
passed over the route every month for a half-century, have 
chosen any part of the hard expanse, and (having broad 
road-making tires) have cut out what must be the broad- 
est natural-made roads known. A dozen tarantases could 
easily race abreast, yet have the amplest latitude. 


. Safety of Travel tn Cibirta. 


During two years’ journeying across Cibiria and 
Russia, never a single molestation from man or beast 
(two minor exceptions). I never once saw a wolf or a 
bear, although some mornings their tracks were visible 
on the fresh snow across the highway where they had 
crossed it from one forest to another. I always had my 
.45 five-shooter ready for an emergency, however; and 
twice had to use it on threatening starving wolf dogs. 
I would let them come near enough, to test their be- 
havior, watch them narrowly, and just as they intended 
fo spring, would shoot the foremost point-blank in the 
breast. They fell over without a sound or struggle— 
dead: A fine death! The others, jumping at the report 
atideseeing the result, would hurriedly skulk off into the 
forest. 

I had been told some weird stories by Russians them- 
selves of escaped criminals, who were ever and anon 
“murdering isolated wayfarers” for their money, especially 
near villages. Now, although I traveled, as stated above, 


two years alone—some in the lonesomest parts of Cibiria 
and Russia—I was never once interrupted. I have seen 
strange characters disappear in the woods, or wait till I 
had passed, but maybe they thought I was myself a 
dangerous brigand, since being alone. For it appears 
that among the desperate Classes all over the globe, the 
isolated criminal is feared as the most redoubtable, just 
as in the animal world the rogue elephant is, in its soli- 
tary life, reckoned the toughest by sportsmen. 
L. Lopran. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 


In Nez Perce Days. 


Kiep, Mont.—Mr. E. W. Buckwalter, or Buck, as he is 
familiarly called, is one of Montana’s old timers. He 
crossed the plains in 1863, and since then has had a most 
varied experience, having been at different times a type- 
setter, a miner, a bull-whacker, a merchant, a wood-hawk ; 
he is now a prosperous rancher. 

One evening recently we were talking about the Nez 
Percé war ot 1877, when Buck came in, and some pil- 
grim asked him where he was during that exciting time. 

“Where was [? Well, I’ll tell you,” he replied. “It 
has always been my luck to get mixed up in any row go- 
ing on; | walked twenty miles to stumble into that one, 
and for a little while those Indians made things pretty 
lively for us.- During the ’70s, when steamboating on the 
upper Missouri was at its height, I had a wood yard a 
couple of hundred miles below Fort Benton, at Two Calf 
Island. I was right at the foot of a long stretch of shal- 
low, rapid water, and every steamboat passing up bought 
all the wood of me that could be loaded on, for there was 
never any telling how many hours, or even days, it would 
take to get over the frequent bars. In the fall of the 
year, when the water reached its lowest stage, the boats 
went no further than Cow Island, twenty miles above 
‘my place, from whence their cargoes were hauled over- 
land by bull and mule train to Fort Benton. 

“In the month of October, 1877, the river was unusually 
low; I did not think there would be any more boats up 
that season, so one day, feeling rather lonesome, I thought 
I would walk up to Cod Island and visit the little de- 
tachment of soldiers and the citizen or two who were in 
charge of the freight left there by the last boats. I slung 
my ritle over my shoulder and started off on a game trail 
which led along through the bottoms and over the hills. 
It was a pretty wild country in those days and we wood- 
hawks were exposed. to no little danger from the war 
parties of different tribes who were continually prowling 
along the river in search of scalps and plunder. So | 
kept my eyes open as I went, and not a deer moved in 
the brush, nor a living thing of any kind came into view 
but what I stopped and made up my mind just what it 
was. Along in the afternoon I came in sight of Cow 
Island, and was surprised to see a large party of Indians, 
men, women and children, fording the river to the north 
side, and driving a large number of loose horses before 
them. 1 couldn’t imagine what tribe it was; I had heard 
of no movements of the Indians, and so far as I knew 
there were none at open war with the whites. But I had 
long since learned by dear experience that discretion is 
the better part of valor, and I turned to go back. I only 
went a few yards, however, when I saw some Indians 
coming down the ridge on my trail; there was no alterna- 
tive but to go on, and on I went, walking as fast as I 
could and yet not show indecent haste. All the same 
I was scared. However, I arrived safely at the landing, 
where I found my friend, Mike Foley, who had charge of 
the freight, and Sergeant Briggs and ten soldiers, who 
were guarding it. There were also five tenderfeet, pas- 
sengers on the last boat, who were bound for Helena and 
were waiting for a chance to go on with the next freight 
train. Of course, I couldn’t tell them who the Indians 
were. They had begun a small intrenchment when the 
first of the outfit appeared, and by the time I arrived it 
was about complete. I was standing looking at it, when 
we saw a couple of the Indians sneaking up toward the 
freight pile under cover of the river bank. Foley and I 
went out to interview them, and when they saw us com- 
ing they stopped and held their guns ready, half raised, a 
mighty bad sign. When we asked them who they were, 
one of them replied: ‘“*No kum-tux.’ a Chinook word 
meaning: I don’t understand. 

“Then we knew that they were from the west side of 
the Rockies, for the plains tribes do not speak that jargon 
invented by the Hudson Bay Co. We asked no more 
questions, but simply stood and looked them steadily in 
the eyes, and presently they turned and walked slowly 
back down the river. 

“There happened to be a case of Winchester rifles and 
some cartridges among the freight, and under the cir- 
cumstances the sergeant thought he was justified in using 
them; we carried the boxes into the intrenchment and 
pried off the covers. 

“ ‘Here,’ said the sergeant, ‘you tenderfeet may just as 
well understand right now that there’s going to be trouble 
in this camp to-night; you’ve got to put up a good fight 
or die, and the chances are you'll die, anyhow. Everyone 
of you take one of these rifles and a box of cartridges and 
do your best when the time comes.’ 

“One big, strapping Irishman, a carpenter by trade, re- 
fused. ‘Be jabers,” he said, “Oi niver handled wan av 
thim things in me life, an’ oim too auld to larn new 
thricks. Jist give me an ax or a good shilalah, an’ I’ll do 
me share if they do be for makin’ a charge.’ ” 

“ About five o’clock a party of the warriors came riding 
toward us; they all had their guns resting handy across 
their saddles. When only twenty-five or thirty yards dis- 
tant the sergeant called out that we would fire if they tried 
to come nearer, and they stopped. A fellow who looked 
like a half-breed, who was with the three chiefs, a little 
in front of the rest of the party, called out in broken Eng- 
lish that they wanted to talk, so Foley and I went over 
to hear what they had to say. I looked closely at the 
three chiefs while face to face with them, and afterward, 
when I saw their pictures in Harper’s Weekly, I knew 
that I had met Chief Joseph, the noted and cunning Nez 
Percé leader, and his bloodthirsty aids, White Bird and 
Looking Glass. First they wanted to know if we had any 
whiskey, and we replied that there wasn’t a drop in the 
outfit. Then they wanted some bacon; we said there was 
none of that either, but that if they were hungry they 
would find thousands of buffalo only three or four miles 





further north, which latter was the truth. That news 
seemed to please them and they turned and rode away. 

“The freight pile, some sixty tons of miscellaneous 
goods, including about twenty tons of bacon, was near 
the river bank and directly under a high rocky ridge. The 
earthworks so hastily thrown up were some little distance 
from it, but were also overlooked by the ridge. The de- 
fense should have been constructed out in the middle of 
the flat, but when the boys began it they didn’t really be- 
lieve that there would be any attack, seeing there were 
women and children in the outfit, and, again, it was theif 
duty to remain near the goods they had been sent to pro- 
tect. But shortly after the talk with the Indians, we 
knew for certain what we had begun to suspect, that we 
were in for a fight, for a wood-hawk sneaked in from up 
the river, and told us that a soldier carrying dispatches 
to the Cow Island detachment, had been killed by them 
near his cabin that morning, the Indians taking his horse, 
gun, and accoutrements. 

“*Well, fellows,” said the sergeant, ‘night is coming on 
and there’s no doubt we’re in for it. Let’s have a bite 
to eat, for fear we never get another chance at the grub 
pile.’ ” 

“He was a brave man, that soldier, and would have his 
joke no matter what was going on. 

“We all pitched in, when all at once the Indians opened 
fire on us from the ridge, and dropping our meat and hard 
tack, we rushed into the trench. Before we got there one 
of the tenderfeet was shot; the bullet first tore away one 
of his thumbs, and then striking a rib, glanced along the 
bone for several inches, making a painful but not danger- 
ous wound. He gave an awful screech when he fell, and 
one of his comrades was so badly scared that he dropped 
his gun, jumped the breastworks, and fled into the wil- 
lows bordering the river. The bullets were plucking 
about “us like hail, but we ran back to the wounded man 
and carried him into the trench. It’s a wonder none of 
us were hit then. The breastworks were so low, and so 
near the ridge from whence the Indians were shooting, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty we kept from ex- 
posing ourselves to the terrible fire. 

“As soon as it was dark the enemy broke into the 
freight pile. They found a few gallons of whiskey, bare- 
ly enough for a drink around, but no ammunition, as we 
had taken that. There was lots of plunder, howeyer, 
which they carried away, and then they set fire to the 
rest. The burning bacon gave out such a bright flame 
that the whole flat and the ridge were illuminated, en- 
abling us to see what was going on, as well as affording 
the Indians plenty of light to keep up their accurate fire 
at our breastworks. They kept at it all night long, and 
charged us twice, but each time we drove them back with- 
out any loss on our side. We never knew whether we 
actually killed any of them or not, for each time they car- 
ried their wounded back with them. If we did, the bodies 
were so carefully concealed that they were never found. 
Perhaps they were weighted and cast in the river. 

“About three o'clock in the morning, when the Indians 
made their last charge, I got a bullet through the shoul- 
der which paralyzed my left arm for the time being, and 
as I was of no further use as a fighter, I crawled into a 
hole and covered up with some buffalo robes owned by 
the soldiers. At the edge of the hole, near my head, stood 
a large army mess-box; all the rest of the night I could 
hear the bullets plugging into it, making sieves of the 
tin dishes and cups it contained. After the fight was over 
we found that it had been pierced more than two hundred 
times! It was fully eight o’clock when the Indians ceased 
firing at us and moved away up the flat. Soon after they 
had, gone our deserter appeared and said that they had 
been all through the willows during the night, and sev- 
eral times nearly stepped on him. He was awful hungry, 
he said, and would like something to eat. The sergeant 
cursed him roundly for being such a rank coward, and 
then gave him a piece of raw bacon and some hard tack. 
As soon as he got them safely in his hands, he leaped the 
barrier again and ran toward the river. Just to help him 
along the boys fired a few shots, the bullets plowing up 
the ground on each side and in front of him. Well, ’twas 
laughable to see his antics; he hollered and srieked, fell 
down and rolled a way, got up and ran, and then rolled 
some more; but all the time held on to his hardtack like 
grim death; and so he went until he finally disappeared 
in the willows. 

“About an hour after the Indians left us we heard some 
heavy firing up Cow Creek, and pretty soon Cooper and 
Farmer, with their teamsters, came into camp and said 
that the Indians had captured and burned their wagon 
trains with all the valuable freight they contained, they 
barely escaping with their lives. About the same time a 
woodhawk, who had a yard below mine, arrived; the out- 
fit had burned his cabin and he only got away by taking 
to the willows. He reported a steamboat aground at 
Grand Island, only ten miles below. 

“As the tenderfoot and I were both suffering from our 
painful wounds, it was decided to take us down to the 
steamer in ‘a skiff owned by Foley. We were about to 
push out into the stream when some more of the enemy 
appeared on the opposite side of the river, traveling east. 
and we thought it best to remain where we were until 
dark. As soon as night came we started again, and after 
going about a mile heard some horsemen talking English 
on the south shore. They were some Fort Benton volun- 
teers led by Col. Iiges, and were after the Nez Percés. 
Among them were Charlie Rowe, Col. Donnelly, Judge 
Tattan, George Croft, Murray Nicholson and a number 
of others whose names I do not now recall. Louis Cobell 
was their guide. They told us of the awful bloody trail 
the Indians had left behind, of the battle of the Big Hole 
where so many of our soldiers were killed, and we in 
turn gave them what information we had, and showed 
them the ford, which they were looking for. 

“A little further down the stream we were hailed again, 
and who should it be but the tenderfoot who had twice 
jumped the breastworks. He was still so badly scared that 
he could scarcely speak, and when we told him he could get 
aboard he came over the side in such a hurry that the skiff 
nearly capsized. Some one gave him a thump on the head 
with an oar and told him to keep still or we would drown 
him. 

“We arrived at the steamboat without further incident. 
The next morning she got off the bar, but the water was 
so low it took us four days to make the ten miles up to 
Cow Island. Then we learned that the Fort Benton men 
had followed the Indians up Cow Creek until they found 
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their rear guard posted in a commanding position across 
the valley. A fight ensued, in which a man named Brad- 
ley was killed and the little party was forced to retreat, 
the Indians pwnd outnumbering them and having all the 
advantage of defense. ; 

“It is a matter of history how Gen. Miles finally 
rounded up she nez Percés near the Bear Paw Moun- 
tains. That/was only a few days after they made things 
so lively for us at Cow Island.” 





Javanese Notes. 


Wuite in Melbourne I made the acquaintance of a 
person recently arrived from Batavia, who informed me 
that in the zoological garden at that place there was a 
young Javan rhinoceros, which was for sale. Very nat- 
urally I was anxious to procure such a rare specimen, 
therefore pushed the collection of Australian fauna with 
all possible dispatch and took passage in the first steamer 
for Batavia. We passed up inside the Great Barrier 
Reef, making a day’s stop at Somerset, Torres Straits. 
As we steamed into the harbor, I noticed several small 
craft lying at anchor, and on inquiry was informed that 
they were pearl fishers, with mixed crews of Caucasians 
and South Sea Islanders. They all hailed from Sydney, 
where their owners had fitted them out, giving the crews 
a percentage of the finds, which were mainly pearl shells. 
Just before we steamed out of the harbor, a rowboat 
came alongside, and as I happened to be standing near 
the gangway, I was accosted by the steersman, wishing 
to know if he could be favored with a late Sydney paper. 
Answering~that I had several in my stateroom, which I 
would gladly present to him, if he would come on board. 
I piloted him down into the cabin, and slyly ordered the 
steward to bring a bottle of brandy, which was duly 
served while I was handing over the papers. As he 
seemed to enjoy his drink so much, I determined to give 
him a chance to finish the bottle at his leisure. Pretend- 
ing to go into my stateroom in search of more papers, I 
passed into the steward’s sanctum, gave him orders to roll 
the bottle up in a bit of paper, pass it down to the crew of 
South Sea Islanders, and say it was for the skipper. 
Keeping in my quarters long enough to give the steward 
time to do as ordered, I reappeared with a second batch 
of papers, accompanied the skipper on deck, and saw 
him start for his little craft, after a profusion of thanks. 
When he reached his vessel, he sprang on board and 
started for the cabin, when he was stopped by the violent 
gesticulations of one of the boat’s crew, who passed up 
the bottle of brandy. He waved it toward me, rushed 
below, instantly reappeared and gave some orders to the 
crew, who immediately pulled toward the steamer with 
all possible speed. Our screw had begun to revolve when 
they got alongside, and tossed a parcel on deck, which, on 
opening, proved to be five pounds of magnificent tortoise 
shell, some of which is yet in my possession, in the shape 
of a toilet comb and a cap brim. 

We passed into the harbor of Batavia just about. dusk, 
and by the time we had passed the health officials it was 
quite dark. One other passenger accompanied the cap- 
tain and myself on shore, where we hired gharrys and 
started for the European or modern portion of the city, 
where the hotels are situated. Our route passed through 
the Chinese quarter with its streets completely illumi- 
nated and thronged with people, which the captain ex- 
plained by informing us that it was the week of Chinese 
New Year. On our arrival at the hotel the captain left 
us, in order to drive further up the city to the residence 
of his agent. I smoked a cheroot, was shown to my 
room and had just stretched out for a good night’s rest 
when I heard the noise of wheels in the courtyard of the 
hotel, and immediately afterward was requested to get up 
and go to the office, where the captain wished to see me. 
On so doing, he informed me that he had learned, through 
his agent, that one of the steamers of his line had been 
wrecked, consequently it would be necessary for him to 
reach Singapore as son as possible, in order to make an 
extra trip in place of his unfortunate consort. Therefore 
I would have to hurry on board With him, gather up my 
luggage and get back on shore as soon as possible, as it 
was his intention to get up steam immediately and head 
for Singapore. I climbed into the gharry with him, and 
on our arrival at the pier it was some time before we 
could procure a boat. With the aid of a native police- 
man, we finally succeeded in getting one, and pulled out 
to the steamer. I hastened below, bundled up my traps, 
and on returning on deck was thunderstruck to find that 
the boat had gone ashore, as the captain, in his hurry, had 
forgotten to hold it for me. He proffered to man one of 
his boats to send me ashore, but I saved him the trou- 
ble by making out in the approaching daylight the hull 
of a vessel anchored not a great way from us. Pitching 
my luggage into the gig, which had not been hoisted on 
board, two of the crew pulled me off to our neighbor. 
On- drawing near I made her out to be an English steamer 
with several native boats at her gangway, evidently 
soliciting jobs. Hailing an officer, who was standing on 
the poop, I explained my dilemma, whereupon he stepped 
to the bulwarks, spoke a -few words in Malay to the 
parties in one of the boats, and directed me to make a 
transfer to it. Hastily following his directions, I found 
myself heading for the shore, while the gig returned to 
the steamer. The officer kindly shouted the amount I 
would have to pay for the service, for which I thanked 
him by a wave of my hat, and in a comparatively short 
time I found myself again landed in Batavia. Fortunately 
I ran against a policeman who spoke English, so I had no 
difficulty in securing a gharry to dron me at the hotel, 
from which I had hurriedly departed a few hours pre- 
vious. Notwithstanding having lost an entire night’s 
sleep, as soon as I had finished my breakfast, I hurried 
out to the zoological garden, and was annoyed to ascer- 
tain that young Jamrade had purchased the rhinoceros 
and started with it for London. Returning to the hotel, I 
dropped asleep and did not awake until the time of taking 
the usual afternon bath and dressing for dinner. — 

After dinner I took a seat on the front portico, and 
while enjoying a cheroot, my attention was attracted by 
the throngs of natives, all of whom were heading down 
to the Chinese quarter, which called to my memory the 
captain’s remarks on the previous evening, whereupon I 
determined to join the crowd and endeavor to see what- 
ever was novel and interesting in the observance of the 
New Year's festival. By simply following the groups of 
curious investigators, I soon reached the district in- 


habited exclusively by Chinese, and was astonished at 
the entire cessation of all kinds of business and the com- 
plete yielding of the whole oe to conviviality and 
enjoyment. Every house, from the poorest to the most 
affluent, was open for the entertainment of acquaintances, 
while the streets were filled with symbolical floats, monte- 
banks, acrobats, tumblers, etc., and at one place I met a 
party of three, which forcibly reminded me of the English 
carol singers. Should I happen to stop in front of the 
house of one of the poorer class, the occupant would dart 
out, attach a pack of firecrackers to a bit of bamboo thrust 
into the pavement, seize me by hand and draw me inside 
to take a cup of tea, while the noise of the exploding 
crackers served as a signal for a party of merry andrews 
to give their performance in front of the house for my 
especial gratification. If I chanced to loiter in front of 
the residence of one of the wealthier class, the servants 
would instantly request me to pass in, where the pro- 
prietor insisted on my imbibing something, from beer to 
champagne. I spent several pleasant evenings wandering 
about taking in the sights, but on the last night of the 
festival underwent my most singular experience. Finding 
that nearly every one headed in the direction of the 
Chinese captain’s residence, which had been pointed out 
to me on a previous evening, I followed the crowd, and 
soon found myself in its vicinity. A cordon of native 
police kept quite an open space in front of it, which, a few 
moments after my arrival, was filled by the conveyances 
of a lot of Dutch officials, who had evidently called to 
pass the compliments of the season. After delivering 
their loads, the carriages were driven off, while the police 
still kept the space clear, and I pushed my way up close to 
them, in order to obtain a good look at the officials, who 
had ascended to the upper portion of a portico, which ex- 
tended along the entire front of the house. In my eager- 
ness, I pressed against one of the police, who, looking 
over his shoulder, detected me, and immediately beckoned 
to one of the group of servants, who stood at the en- 
trance. He answered the signal, exchanged a few words 
with the policeman, went into the house and soon re- 
turned, spoke to the officer, who immediately signed for 
me to follow the servant. I did so, and on reaching the 
doorway was received by the master, who spoke excellent 
English, informing me that the party above were the 
Governor General and his staff, who were paying an 
official call, and of course he was obliged to show them 
every attention. Therefore, I would have to excuse him 
for a short time, but so soon as they took their depar- 
ture, he would endeavor to make amends for his seeming 
incivility. Turning me over to one of his head servants, 
he hurried off, while I was piloted to the far end of the 
portico, seated at a small table, and speedily served with 
a pint bottle of ane and a bundle of cheroots. Then 
commenced a regular Mardi Gras parade. In honor of 
his guests, the Captain had hired all the floats, rare shows, 
jugglers, acrobats, etc., which had filled the neighboring 
streets, to pass in procession in front of his residence. It 
was headed by an enormous fiery dragon, about a hundred 
feet in length, and spitting a mass of flames every few 
steps. It had more legs than a centipede, and I wondered 
how many Chinamen were hidden under its flame-in- 
crusted cuticle. At the end of the parade, the officials 
bade the host a ceremonious adieu, who immediately took 
a seat opposite to myself, ordered additional refresh- 
ments and endeavored to make himself as agreeable as 
possible, and I am perfectly willing to acknowledge that 
he made a success. At the conclusion of our chat, he 
insisted on my acceptance of the use of his private gharry 
for conveyance to my hotel. 


The next morning I concluded that I had spent about 
as much time as could be spared in giving attention to 
sights which were new to me, and determined to busy 
myself in trying to find out if there was any possibility of 
obtaining what I had originally wished to procure— 
namely, a living specimen of the Javanese rhinoceros. 
By dint of pefsistent inquiry, I learned through our con- 
sular agent that the most likely person to render me as- 
sistance was the landlord of a hotel at Buitenzorg, a vil- 
lage some thirty-five or forty miles from Batavia by rail- 
way.. Taking a morning train, I was surprised to find 
that it was officered entirely by native Malays. At a 
later date I visited the workshops of the road and found 
them filled with the same race, who were performing 
all the labor, mechanical and otherwise, under the super- 
vision of Hollanders. I found the landlord at Buitenzorg 
was an Italian, who had left home in his youthful days 
and wandered to New York, San Francisco, Japan, India, 
and finally to Java. He was a most enthusiastic sports- 
man, and usually made one or two trips yearly well into 
the interior, in quest of large game. e immediately 
proffered to do all in his power to assist me, and sug- 
gested the propriety of starting several runners in various 
directions to try and ascertain the whereabouts of a 
mother and calf rhinoceros, as it would be necessary to 
kill the mother in order to capture the youngster. Being 
convinced that his advice was correct, I authorized him 
to immediately engage and start the scouts, while I re- 
turned to Batavia, in order to arrange with my banker 
for funds to use during my expedition to the interior. 
Calling at his office immediately after my arrival in the 
city, I was sorry to learn that he was absent, and not 
expected to return for some ten days, therefore was com- 
pelled to remain quiet until his return, consequently de- 
voted myself to an investigation of Javanese life, which 
proved to be entirely different from anything I had ever 
experienced in my wanderings. 

The first novelty that struck me forcibly was the pecu- 
liar mode of hotel life. To use an Irishism, my chamber 
maid was a man, who not only performed all the duties 
about my. bedroom usually discharged by a female, but 
also waited on me at the table. Every article which I 
used in taking my meals was kept on a small table in my 
room, and carried to the dining hall at luncheon and din- 
ner hours. My breakfast was served to me individually 
on the portico in front of my quarters. I afterward found 
out that every article I used was counted out to my 
servitor, and he was held personally responsible for them. 
Much to my surprise, I discovered that the flavor of the 
coffee was unpleasant, which was a disappointment, as 
next to Mocha I had always considered Old Government 
Java a most palatable beverage. But a short time elapsed 
before I found a reason for the unpalatable taste. I was 
drinking new instead of Old Governmént Java, which I 
had been accustomed to imbibe. The first forenoon I 
was startled by seeing the lady guests passing about in 


thorough deshabille, being dressed in complete Malay cos- 
tume of sarong, etc., with stockingless feet thrust into 
slippers, and the hair hanging loosely about the shoulders. 
When I saw how they suffered from the heat at the din- 
ner table when dressed d la mode, I was perfectly willing 
to acknowledge the sensibility of their morning costumes. 
In passing through the bar room, my attention was at-- 
tracted -by a sign of “American Cocktails,” hung in a 
conspicuous place. I immediately ordered one, and was 
astounded when the barkeeper, who was a Chinaman, 
compounded an eggnog. Turning to the landlord, who 
was a German, I asked if that mixture was what he called 
a cocktail. On being assured that it was, I proffered to 
teach him how to concoct a genuine one. e instantly 
assented, and with the help of some Angostura bitters 
and French brandy, I brewed two, one of which he im- 
bibed, and in a trice ordered the Chinaman to use my 
recipe henceforth, as the eggs enhanced the cost of those 
previously dealt out. In wandering about the city, I 
was unable to detect a cellar, as all the buildings stand 
on brick or stone pillars, thus affording a free circulation 
of air underneath, for the purpose of cooling the floors. 
Even the Bank of Java stands on brick pillars of sufficient 
height to allow the gharrys of its customers to drive 
underneath and remain in the shade while the owner is 
transacting his business on the floor above. It struck 
me that such construction was a direct invitation to 
burglars, which I afterward discovered was checked by 
the presence of an armed posse from 3 P. M. until 10 
A. M. Strange to relate, one of my most singular ex- 
periences happened in this building. So soon as my 
banker returned, I hastened to his office, in order to make 
the financial arrangements for my proposed trip to the 
interior. On my informing him that it would be neces- 
sary for me to carry quite an amount of small change, in 
order to pay my expenses while among the natives, he 
told me that it would be impossible to get it, as it was so 
very scarce that tle bank refused to supply their best cus- 
tomers, even at a high rate of premium. Somewhat crest- 
fallen on receiving this bit of unwelcome news, I de- 
termined to leave no stone unturned, in order to accom- 
plish my purpose. I begged that he would send one of 
his clerks with me to the bank, in order to be properly 
introduced to its officials. He instantly assented, and 
ordered one of them to accompany me. Handing me a 
cheque for the amount I wished, he wished me success, 
but expressed a fear that I would make a failure. Jump- 
ing into a gharry, it was but a few minutes before we 
reached the building, and on entering I was surprised to 
find that all the tellers, etc., were Chinamen. On being 
shown into the cashier’s room, I found myself face to face 
with another one. After being duly introduced by my 
companion, the Celestial politely inquired my errand. 
Handing him the cheque, I explained to him how neces- 
sary it was for me to be well provided with a quantity of 
small change for my proposed trip, and would esteem it 
as a great favor if he would let me have it, and I would 
willingly pay whatever premium he might see fit to 
charge. He laughingly replied, “I heard of your arrival 
and proposed trip, and was sure that I would have a 
chance to bleed you financially before you could get away. 
Come out to the paying teller and we will see what can 
be done for you.” 

Passing out of the office to the teller’s counter, he said: 

“Give this gentleman all the small change he wishes in 
outing this cheque, and don’t charge any premium 
or it.’ 

Before I could recover from the amazement caused by 
his generous action, he had darted into his private office 
and closed the door, thus preventing any heart-felt 
thanks. In spite of my amazement, I could not prevent 
a smile at the startled appearance of my companion, and 
at the same time, a thought flashed across my mind of 
how I would have been served, in like circumstances, in 
my native land. Having thus fortunately gotten rid of 
my principal hindrance, | hurried off to Buitenzorg (Sans 
Souci) to confer with Ferrari about the details of my 
proposed trip, and was disappointed to learn that none of 
the runners had returned, therefore was compelled to 
tarry until they should put in an appearance. 

I found Buitenzorg well deserved its name of “without 
care,” as it was beautifully situated on much higher 
ground than Batavia, and regularly frequented as a health 
resort by the inhabitants of that torrid city. One of my 
favorite resorts was the botanic gardens, said to be the 
finest in the world, and immediately adjoining which is 
the residence of the Governor General of the Dutch East 
Indies. Every afternoon I spent several hours wanderin 
about and feasting my eyes on the wealth of tropica 
vegetation, contained in this unequalled repository, and 
one of my favorite strolls was through a magnificent 
avenue of the famous Upas trees. During my sojourn 
in Adelaide, South Australia, I had been taught by Dr. 
Schomburgk, superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, 
and brother of the discoverer of the celebrated Victoria 
regia, how to fix upon the hour of bloom of that wonder- 
ful plant, so that each afternoon I would seat myself 
alongside one of the many ponds containing specimens 
of this strange flower and enjoy its delicious perfume, 
which only lasts but a few minutes after blooming. 

One evening, just after dinner, while I was sitting on 
the porch in ove of my room, enjoying a genuine Ma- 
nila cheroot, Ferrari introduced a gentleman who ex- 
pressed a wish to have some private conversation with 
me. So soon as the landlord retired, he informed me 
that he was the agent for a firm in London, which made 
a specialty of dealing in orchids, and that he was in search 
of a species; only one specimen of which had ever ap- 
peared in market, which had died soon after its arrival. 
He said that he had wandered all over India; even to 
the highest portions of the Himalayas, through Ceylon, 
Malacca and Sumatra, without discovering a trace of it, 
and learning from the landlord that I was somewhat of a 
globe-trotter, he was in hopes that I could give him 
some information that would be helpful in his quest. I 
poate to take him the next day to that portion of the 

otanic Gardens, which was devoted to them, so that he 
could quietly investigate the collection without exciting 
any suspicion of his intentions, as he did not wish from 
financial motives, that any one should divine his busi- 
ness. The next morning I proposed that we should first 
examine the different species on the trees in the grounds 
of the hotel, and had nearly finished our search when I 
pointed out one, which he had hastily passed, without at- 
tracting his attention. He gave a shout, and started to 
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execute a war dance, exclaiming, “That's it,” when I 
suggested the propriety of keeping quiet, or his mission 
would be revealed. He instantly saw the cogency of my 
advice, and after talking the matter over:we concluded te 
take the landlord into our confidence, with the hope that 
he would suggest some way by which the specimens could 
be “secured at a reasonable price, without exciting any 
suspicion of their real value and destination. Luckily, he 
suggested a scheme, which was worked out successtully, 
without any one conjecturing the true issue. He propnsed 
that he should be the only person who should appear in 
the transaction to the natives whom he would employ 
to collect the plants. The affair ended in his engaging 
three Malays to bring him three hundred plants similar to 
the one shown them, at thirty cents each. Now, as it takes 
two and a half or their cents to make one of ours, it was 
a mystery to me how much the contractors really paid 
for the plants as they delivered them in forty-eight hours ; 
having evidently gone out to the neighboring villages 
and and hired the inhabitants to collect for them. Hap- 
pily the agent got away with the three hundred plants, 
nicely packed in bamboo crates, without exciting any sus- 
picion, and I have often wondered how much they brought 
on their arrival in London. 

In the meanwhile, the scouts returned, and one of them 
reported the discovery of a female rhinoceros and young 
one in a locality favorable for capture. We immediately 
began preparations for departure, when Ferrari suggested 
the propriety of visiting the Rajah of the district, in 
which we proposed to hunt, and solicit his good offices 
in directing his subjects to give us all the assistance pos- 
sible in our undertaking. Of course, I saw the wisdom 
of the move, and we made a trip to Bandong, where the 
Rajah of the Preanger District resided. We arrived in 
town early in the morning, and immediately after break- 
fast Ferrari started for the Rajah’s palace, in order to 
have an hour appointed for my reception. He returned in 
a short time, and from his looks | divined that he was 
the bearer of ill tidings. He informed me that on his 
arrival at the palace he was told that the Rajah was unable 
to receive visitors, as he was undergoing a period of 
mourning for the death of a relative, and the Mahometan 
religion forbade the reception of visitors during its period. 
Very naturally thinking that our scheme had failed, we 
were anxious to return to Buitenzorg as soon as possible, 
but found that we should be compelled to wait until the 
departure of the afternoon train. In order to kill time 
we started out for a stroll through the town, which final- 
ly brought us to its outskirts, where my attention was 
attracted by a handsome space, beautifully laid out with 
walks, ornamental trees, shrubs, flowers, etc., which Fer- 
rari informed me were the grounds surrounding the pal- 
ace, and proposed that we should ramble through them. 
On my acquiescence, we wandered about for about half 
an hour, when we found ourselves in front of a pavilion, 
which we entered and found that it contained a couple of 
fine billiard tables. We were no sooner inside than the 
keeper, who recognized Ferrari, invited us to try our 
hands at a game; placing the balls on a table and point- 
ing out the cue racks. So soon as we commenced playing 
he passed out of doors, and in a short time returned, bear- 
ing a waiter, which held a bottle of claret, glasses and a 
bundle of cheroots. In a short time every window in the 
building was filled with the heads of a crowd of natives, 
who seemed to highly enjoy the fluctuations of the game. 
Suddenly every one of them fell on his knees, and imme- 
diately after the Rajah and attendants passed into the 
door. Ferrari introduced me and acted as interpreter dur- 
ing our interview. The substance of the rajah’s remarks 
was that he felt so much complimented by my visit for 
the purpose of asking his permission to hunt in a portion 
of the territory governed by himself, that he could not 
resist the temptation of breaking one of the most rigid of 
his religion’s decrees and granting the requested interview. 
That he would cause it to be known that I traveled as 
his guest, and consequently must be treated with special 
courtesy. He positively refused to listen to my thanks 
for his great kindness, and wishing me every success 
kindly bade me farewell and hastily left the building. 
Thus, contrary to our expectations, the purport of our 
visit to Bandong was successfully consummated. 

That afternoon we returned to Buitenzorg ; hastily made 
preparations for our hunting trip, and hurried off to the 
Preanger District. On our third day out we were sur- 
prised by being joined by two of the Rajah’s servants, 
with a pair of horses for our especial conveyance. One 
of the men looked after them and the ot er never let me 
get out of his sight, except when I was: deep. I laugh- 
ingly requested that he would not be so ,igilant, but he 
refused, and said that he had no fears of my suffering 
from personal violence, but I might unwittingly meet 
with some accident and then he would be held accountable 
for it. 

The horses were never used and were simply led from 
one camp to another, whenever we made a change of 
base. We proceeded by easy journeys toward Sagranten, 
near which the rhinoceros hz 1 been seen, always spend- 
ing our nights at one of the intermediate villages, where 
we occupied the rest-house, which had been built for the 
especial accommodation of the Dutch officials in making 
their tours through the country. During the afternoon a 
runner was sent ahead to notify the headman of the vil- 
lage of our purpose to spend the night in his hamlet, and 
on our arrival we would find everything prepared for our 
accommodation. On reaching Sagr nten we found that 
the Raden Sastra Soedibdja had made especial efforts to 
render our sojourn under his roof as pleasant as possible. 
As several days elapsed before we received notice from 
the scouts regarding our presence in their immediate vi- 
cinity, I passed the interval in wandering about the neigh- 
borhood, trying to gain some insight into Malay life. In 
one of my vemtiles E had a narrow escape from four na- 
tive buffaloes. They were out grazing and were attended 
by a couple of children. In passing I walked to the wind- 
ward of them, and so soon as they caught my scent they 
made a wicked charge, in spite of the yells of the young- 
sters. Fortunately, a convenient tree served as my refuge, 
and I was Aovrene AF to see the tots deliberately climb over 
the rumps of the animals on to their backs, by using their 
tails as a help. When they were firmly seated at the 
shoulders, a series of shouts and whacks with bamboo 
cudgels caused my assailants to move off and allow my 
descent to terra firma, with the impression that it was not 
prudent. for a Caucasian to prowl around among such 
seemingly 1 creatures. 


I was surprised at seeing the number of ways in which 
bamboo was used ior all manner of purposes. For in- 
stance, it takes the place of buckets for holding and 
carrying water. By knocking out ail the joints, except 
at one end, of pieces about four feet in length and swing- 
ing them with bits of rattan to the two ends of another 
smaller piece, carried on the shoulders, they are made to 
serve as vessels for the transportation of the fluid, and 
on reaching the dwelling, are 1eaned up in a corner until 
empty. I found the Kaden in possession of a pack of 
playing cards, and very desirous of learning some game 
oi which he had no knowledge. On the spur of the mo- 
ment I thought of solitaire and proffered to teach it to 
him. He proved an apt pupil and expressed himself de- 
lighted at learning a game which he could play alone 
without being bothered to hunt up an opponent. He be- 
came so smitten with it that he spent every spare moment 
shufiling and dealing out the cards. 

Several days passed before we received any word from 
our scouts, when our suspense was relieved by the arrival 
of a messenger requesting our presence at a small hamlet 
only a few miles distant. Hastuy following our guide, we 
soon arrived at our destination, where, in less than an 
hour, a house was erected for the especial accommodation 
of the Raden, Ferrari and myself, every portion of which 
was bamboo. Singular to relate, the roof was the first 
portion constructed, and after the frame had been thatched 
with bamboo leaves, it was hoisted up on to the four cor- 
ner posts, and bamboo mats were hung around, to serve 
as walls, while the floor was of small bamboo poles lashed 
on sills of the same material. ‘The edifice was about six- 
teen feet square, and the only tool used in its construc- 
tion was the parang, which is a large knife, very similar 
to the bowie, suspended sword fashion at the side. 

We had just stretched ourselves on our makeshift 
shakedowns for a good night’s rest, and I was in the act 
oi reaching for the coal oil lamp in order to extinguish 
it, when | suddenly became conscious of an abrupt vibra- 
tory motion, and was forced to lift it from the floor in or- 
der to prevent its upset. Immediately sitting up on my 
pailet I became conscious of experiencing a violent earth- 
quake shock, which was so severe that it was with great 
ditticulty that 1 kept in an upright position. Suddenly 
there was an appalling crash, and the vibration increased 
for a few seconds, while the bamboo frame of our shanty 
squeaked fearfully, and an awiul wail went up from the 
panicstricken inhabitants of the hamlet. Abruptiy the 
vibration ceased as quickly as it had arisen, and we were 
able to stand up and move out into the open air, where 
we found the natives flat on their faces and heartily pray- 
ing. It required a deal of persuasion on the part of the 
Raden to induce them to arise from their recumbent posi- 
tions, and re-enter their domiciles, which had received 
little or no injury, on account of their peculiar bamboo 
construction. 

The next morning the Raden received notice that a 
landslide had taken place in a ravine about a mile distant, 
and after breakfast we visited the locality and found that 
about an acre of woodland had slipped from a hillside into 
a valley, making one of the most complete examples of 
havoc that 1 ever witnessed, and furnishing an undeniable 
reason for the fearful crash and corresponding tremor 
which had been felt on the preceding night. 

After such a terrible shaking up we were very anxious 
to hear from our scouts on the trail of the rhinoceros, and 
our anxiety was relieved about noon by the tidings that 
she and the calf were completely surrounded, and a party 
were at work arranging a driveway, along which they 
would be forced, so as to give a fair shot at the mother 
and insure the consequent capture of the youngster. 

The driveway was in the form of an enormous Y, with 
the men stationed at short intervals along the outer edge 
and across the upper portion, Ferrari and myself were 
placed about midway of each jaw, so as to get a shot 
at the mother, while the frightened calf would be driven 
forward until it reached the junction of the paths where 
it would inadvertently thrust its head through a noose, 
which had been stretched across the pathway, and on rush- 
ing a few steps further, it would be entangled in a sec- 
ond one. To both of the nooses had been tied small, 
short bits of logs, which would serve as drags, for the 
purpose of wearing out the captive. The path in which 
the nooses were arranged was very narrow, and the sides 
were composed of a dense wall of heavily leaved palm 
branches in order to prevent any attempt at a bolt before 
becoming entangled in the second noose. 

The Raden picked out the positions which Ferrari and 
myself were to occupy and then hurried off to give the 
signal to the drivers. In a very short time a most terrific 
din was raised, and the panicstricken animals rushed past 
Ferrari, who was so fortunate as to drop the mother in 
her tracks. The calf rushed headlong into the first noose 
and in a few seconds was entangled in the other one and 
trotted off, dragging the pteces of wood after him. The 
Raden then selected about a dozen of the drivers to fol- 
low the little one and keep it moving, so as to gradually 
tire it out, which he informed us would take some three 
or four days, as he did not wish to wear it out suddenly 
for fear of injuring it permanently. I noticed that every 
man he picked out carried a gun, while a large majority 
of those who had helped to make the surround were 
unarmed. On asking for the reason of the selection, I 
was informed that only the most skillful and trustworthy 


were allowed to carry arms, which fully accounted for 
the preference. 


After receiving special orders from the Raden to keep 
the youngster in constant motion without pressing him 
too hard, the hunters started on his trail, which was 
easily followed, on account of the traces left by the bits 
of wood. The Raden, Ferrari and myself then returned 
to our hastily erected domicile, spent the night, and the 
next morning Ferrari started for Buitenzorg, as he could 
not afford to be absent any longer from his hotel, thus 
leaving the Raden and myself to look after the capture 
of the calf. We bundled up what traps we thought neces- 
sary for our journey and started to follow the pursuers 
of the baby. It did not take much time to overtake them, 
as their progress was somewhat slow. Their mode of pro- 
cedure was to keep within a short distance of the tags 
and whenever the fugitive showed any disposition to stop 
and rest, a tug at the little logs would quickly cause a 
forward movement. As the ropes were some thirty or 
forty feet in length, there was not much risk from a 
charge, and if a vicious one was made, every one acted 
so as to divert’ the attention of the animal from his tan- 


talizer. The Raden and myself were much amused and in- 
terested at the various ways by which the vicious lunges 
of the irritated animal were avoided by his skillful pur- 
suers, and he was kept on the move from the earliest 
dawn until darkness set in. The hunters’ food was passed 
to them while they were moving, and it was the special 
task of two men to keep the entire party supplied with 
fresh cocoanut milk, while one would be serving out 
draughts to the thirsty party, the other would be i 
a grove of the trees, irom which he would gather the 
nuts and hurry back with a bag of them, so that there 
was no suffering irom thirst. For a thoroughly cooling 
and refreshing drink, I have never tasted anything to 
compare with it. At dark the huntsmen would cease 
persecuting their quarry and form an impromptu camp 
immediately around the logs, while the Raden and myself 
were sheitered under a hastily constructed shed of palm 
branches. mit! anh 
The pursuit continued in this manner until late in the 
afternoon of the third day, when the Raden thought the 
hour had arrived for the complete checking and consequent 
capture of the nearly worn out calf. By his orders two 
of the hunters seized the logs and suddenly wound the 
ropes around two convenient trees, which entirely checked 
the forward movement of the little one, which lay down, 
seeming completely exhausted. Two hunters then ad- 
vanced with a couple of nooses fastened to bamboo poles, 
for the purpose of entangling his legs and weaving a 
complete network around him. They not acting precisely 
as the Raden thought proper, he hastily stepped between 
them and their quarry, when to the consternation of the 
entire party, he received a backward charge, which tossed 
him among the branches of a leaning palm, where he hung 
senseless, while the calf prepared to follow up his ad- 
vantage by another attack. I shouted “Badilt Badil.!” 
“Shoot! Shoot!” when he received a volley which dropped 
him in his tracks, and every one rushed toward the un- 
conscious Raden, who was quickly and gently lowered 
from his dangling situation and softly laid on a make- 
shift bed of palm leaves. In a few minutes he showed 
signs. of returning consciousness, and soon was able to 
sit up and show that he did not suffer from broken limbs. 
A comfortable litter was manufactured, in which he was 
placed, and we started on our sorrowful tramp to Sagran- 
ten, which we reached in four days, with the Raden much 
improved, but still unable to walk without assistance. 
For several days I was busy superintending the making 
of temporary cages for the transportation of the living 
zoOlogical specimens secured during my trip. As all of 
them had to be carried on men’s shoulders, their construc- 
tion required a deal of thought and trouble, and I found 
that bamboo served as their main component. The Raden 
kindly drew a rough map of the best route to Buitenzorg, 
and I bade farewell to him while he was seated on his 
piazza at a table, busily engaged in playing solitaire. 
Frank J. THoMPsoN. 





The Fascinating Kissimmee. 


From the Florida Times-Union Citizen, describing a trip in mid- 
winter of 1901-2. 


THERE is an old Oriental saying, “See Damascus and 
die.” That city was considered so beautiful that it was 
taken for granted that it was no use living with the ex- 
pectation of seeing anything to compare with it this side 
of paradise, and though we do not recommend the latter 
part of the saying to our readers so far as Florida is con- 
cerned, yet we can safely assert that no one can be said to 
have seen the beauties of the State unless they have made 
a trip down the Kissimmee River. Without being grand, 
there is a quiet beauty about it which clings to the mem- 
ory—it is the beauty of repose, and from the time the 
steamer starts from the dock at Kissimmee till she reaches 
her destination at Bassinger or Fort Myers, one never 
wants to take his eyes from the every varying picture con- 
stantly opening up before him. 

For the purpose of writing this notice we accepted the 
invitation to make the voyage in the fine steamer Bassin- 
ger, belonging to the Gilbert Bros. 

On leaving Kissimmee, the first thirteen miles are over 
the waters of Lake Tohopekaliga, a Seminole name sig- 
nifying the “sleeping tiger,” probably so named from its 
shape. Several oak and palm-covered islands, one of 
which is called Paradise, deep bays and long sandy 
beaches, diversify the scenery till we reach the commence- 
ment of the great drainage system inaugurated by Mr. 
Hamilton Disston, at Southport; hence a canal 100 feet 
wide and four miles in length was cut, and in addition 
to forming a means of navigation to the coast at Punta 
Rassa, on the Gulf of Mexico, was the means of reclaim- 
ing a large extent of splendid land from the original 
swamp which existed there, and which is now partly un- 
der cultivation as a truck farm, the crops on which were 
looking particularly rich, and there are possibilities of 
many more on both banks of the canal. About half way 
down we saw a flock of about 1,000 sheep and lambs, ail 
in good condition, and we learned that the increase is 
nearly 100 per cent., owing to the number of twin lambs. 
One of the chief causes of anxiety for their safety is due 
to eagles while the lambs are small. Cattle, too, are to 
be seen feeding in and near the marshes on either side. 
Near the lower end of the canal the land gradually slopes 
down till it forms the marshes which almost entirely en- 
circle Lake Cypress, a sheet of water about five miles 
long by about one and a half miles in width. Another 
canal of three miles in length from this brings us into 
Hatchneha. We pass several projecting oak-covered 
beaches, with deep bays between, and then crossing a long 
arm, the lake narrows between fairly high pine woods and 
oak hammocks, and forms the real commencement of the 
Kissimmee River at Shell Hammock, a tract of high land 
covered with giant spreading oaks overhanging the river, 
here about forty yards wide, and extending down the 
river for more than a mile, to Gardner, another landing 
place on the river. At Shell Hammock a hotel has lately 
been opened for the benefit of tourists and sportsmen, as 
the river is famous for its fishing, and quail: ducts and 
snipe are plentiful in the season, and there is an occasional 
chance shot to be had at deer or turkey. Both these 
places are exceedingly picturesque, great moss-festooned 
oaks overhanging the deep running river, and palm trees 
and palmettos lend a tropical appearance. As the distance 
from Kissimmee is only twenty-five miles by water, it 
has become a very favorite picnic ground for the people 
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of the town, who often take advantage of moonlight 
nights to make a delightful day’s outing. 

It is also the landing place for a large cattle district, 
and the quantity of grain landed shows that a consider- 
able number of people must be engaged in the stock in- 
dustry. A few more miles brings us into Lake Kissim- 
mee, a body of water some twenty miles long, with sev- 
eral deep bays, which may give it an extreme breadth of 
ten miles. We are now fairly in the cattle country, and 
large herds may be seen on all the shores, and the steam- 
ers stop at various points te land corn for the horses and 
supplies for the riders; we pass Bramah Island, about 
1,200 acres in extent, and at Turkey Hammock the lake 
once more contracts, and again we get into the river, 
which now continues for over one hundred miles, till it 
empties itself into the great Lake Okeechobee. The first 
place of importance we stop at is Rattlesnake Ham- 
mock, fourteen miles from the lake; the residence of Mr. 
W. E. Godwin and family. A large clump of bananas 
well advanced in fruit, with their great shining leaves, al- 
most surround the house, and show that, though it is 
now the end of January, the winter in this section is of 
the mildest description; ripe tomatoes and an ornamental 
garden of shrubs and flowers, such as the royal poin- 
ciana, hibiscus and other tender plants, all out in bloom, 
bear out this fact, and are an object lesson by showing 
the value of the climate prevailing here. A flock of sheep 
were feeding near the river, and our attention was at- 
tracted to a herd of well graded cattle, as well as some 
well-bred pigs. As we leave Mr. Godwin places in our 
hands a specimen of a Florida life preserver in the shape 
of a sweet potato, as perfectly and evenly formed as a 
large muskmelon, and weighing nine pounds. So per- 
fect is its shape that we have placed it on exhibition as a 
pattern to our farmers. 

From here we wriggle and twist through a tortuous 
river, compared to which the letter S is a straight line, 
but our captain knows the river and his boat, and nego- 
tiates the banks in good style, though occasionally an ex 
ceedingly acute angle—it cannot be called a bend—com- 
pels us to stop and back up—and then we arrive at 
Orange Hammock, long famous as the finest grove on the 
river, and for the quality of its fruit. Many of the trees 
are over twenty years old, and though at the time of our 
visit the greater number of the oranges, over 3,000 boxes, 
had been shipped, still there were enough left to show 
the excellent quality and productiveness of the trees. The 
grapefruit trees were particularly well loaded, and a 
curious feature of the grove is the number of trees budded 
on the same stock with orange, grapefruit and tangerines. 
Some sixty hives of bees are kept here, and we learn that 
last year over one ton of honey was shipped from this 
grove, clearly indicating another great industry in the 
near future. . 

Leaving Orange Hammock, some miles of more crooked 
river brings us to Fort Kissimmee, so named during the 
Seminole war, when, in March, 1852, the fort was erected 
and occupied by the United States troops. Now, the In- 
dian war whoop is heard no more along the river banks, 
and the place is peacefully occupied by one of the valley 
cattle kings and pioneers, Joe Gay. Again we.are on our 
way, ever getting further south, twisting and turning about 
in the crooked stream, which shows clearly through the 
wondrous aquatic growth of bonnets, with their great 
leaves shimmering in the sunshine on the surface of the 
water, while their long stems rise from their roots away 
down in nine or ten feet of water. Long fringes of water 
willow line the banks for miles, where these are partly 
submerged. Bull-tongue, water-lettuce, Indian arrow, 
saw and cane grass fill up the spaces unoccupied by the 
bonnets, but all adding a bright greenness most refreshing 
to the eye. Where the high land strikes the river great 
live oaks, moss festooned, hang over the water, and large 
clumps of giant palm trees add a pleasing change to the 
apparently never ending marsh of aquatic plants, through 

which the river wends its way, but everywhere there are 
cattle. You see them away back on the prairie as far as 
the eye can reach, in the hammocks, and here and there 
we see them feeding in the marshes, with the water nearly 
up to their backs. They have grown accustomed to the 
steamers, and barely lift their heads as we steam close 
past them. Now and again we make out a bunch of 
razorbacked hogs, but as a rule most of the settlers are 
now keeping improved breeds, and the long-snouted, slab- 
sided rooter will soon pass away. As we came sharply 
round some of the bends, we disturb an alligator basking 
in the sun on the banks, but they quickly splash heavily 
into the deep water below. 

The bird life is wonderful; it is now midwinter, and 
large flocks of big gray duck, pintail and teal, fly wildly 
away on our approach. A purple gallinule, or the beau- 
tiful crested wood duck, occasionally give us a glimpse of 
their brilliant plumage, and the ubiquitous coot just flaps 
out of our way or dives under a branch leaf, to reappear 
when we have passed. Numbers of those birds so faith- 
fully and well depicted by Japanese artists, the great heron, 
are to be seen perched on low bushes, or standing in the 
marsh with outstretched neck ready to strike frog or fish. 
We disturb them, and with legs stretched out and neck 
tucked in, they wing their heavy flight lazily away; long 
curved bill, brown limpkins, eye us curiously, and either fly 
or run a few feet off and go on with their feeding on 
snails or small crustaceans. Mexican buzzards, eagles and 
hawks soar over our heads, while blackbirds and _ rice- 
birds are everywhere. Great flights of white curlew wing 
their phalanx-formed way to and from their feeding 
grounds in the early mornings and evenings, and during 
the day whiten the willows with their numbers, but we 
miss the plume birds and the pink ibis, which were once 
so numerous on this river; alas, they have all gone— 
killed out to gratify a feminine fashion of adornment. 

More bends and twists bring us to where the river from 
Lake Istokpoga joins the Kissimmee River, and here we 
make a trade with a party of hunters for coon and otter 
hides brought down from the lake, and again we wriggle 
along, ever getting further south, past Miccos Bluff, and 
then reach Pras. At this place high oak land comes 
steeply down to the river for a long distance, and a great 
deal of this has been cleared up and set with groves, 
which will soon be planted out into one continuous grove 
of over a mile in length; some of the trees are now ten 
years old, and are in splendid condition, and when the 
different groves are all connected and set out with about 
2,000 trees, it will certainly be the show place of the river. 
We must not omit to mention that it includes the famous 


old Pierce grapefruit grove, containing about eighty trees, 
many of them over thirty years old. They are immense in 
size, and their bearing qualities are in proportion to their 
size. 

A little further on we reach Fort Bassinger, also an old 
military camp during the Seminole war, situated on the 
proper right bank of the river, now an orange grove on 
high commanding land, which rises steep from the river ; 
on the other side of the river, about two miles back, is 
the settlement of Bassinger, with the thriving village of the 
same name, containing several good stores, church and 
schoolhouse. The settlement has a population of about 
two hundred, and the principal occupation is connected 
with the cattle industry, of which this place is the great 
center. The range in this section seems admirably suited 
to stock raising, and it has long been the home of one of 
Florida’s chief cattle kings, Mr. Morgan, who has been 
credited with about 30,000 head; but there are many more 
in the district with their thousands. These people are 
now making themselves comfortable homes, and with the 
establishment of regular steam communication will be 
able to provide themselves with many more of the luxuries 
of life than they have hitherto been abie to obtain. 

Bassinger, which is about 150 miles from Kissimmee, is 
half way to Fort Myers; after leaving Fort Bassinger, the 
river finds its way through a great sawgrass-covered 
marsh, forming the commencement of the great Ever- 
glades, in which Ponce de Leon expected to find the foun- 
tain of eternal youth, some forty miles brings the traveler 
into the great Lake Okeechobee, in the middle of which 
you get out of sight of land, and which from its shal.ow- 
ness can be very rough. Thirty miles from the entrance 
of the Kissimmee River a canal leads into a small lake, 
Hickpochee, and from that the Caloosahatchee flows. The 
river then runs by Fort Thompson, Fort Denand, and 
other places of interest connected with the Seminole war, 
and then you feel a saltiness in the air, and smell the 
ozone of the sea, and you find the steamer heading down 
the Caloosahatchee Harbor, and the voyage is ended at 
Fort Myers. There are three lines of steamers engaged 
on the river work, making each a weekly trip to Bas- 
singer, viz., the Lillit, Capt. Johnson, new steamer; the 
Bassinger, owned and sailed by the Gilbert brothers, and 
Capt. Hall’s Naoma. These boats are all skillfully han- 
died, and it speaks volumes for the enterprise of their 
owners that, in spite of low water and small freights for 
many years, they have stuck to it in full confidence of the 
future of the Kissimmee Valley, and now, with increasing 
settlements and general prosperity of the residents, they 
are beginning to reap the reward of their patience and 
perseverance. 

The most important factor in the prosperity of Osceola 
county is stock raising. From very early days in the 
history of Florida, the Kissimmee Valley and adjoining 
ranges have been regarded as about the finest in the State, 
and probably in the whole of the United States. Many 
things conduce to make them so, good pasture, shelter, 
abundance of water and mild winters, making it an ideal 

country for all kinds of stock, as they can be left through- 
out the year in undisturbed possession of their pasturage, 
and change it according to the season, moving from the 
high prairies when the grass there becomes used up to 
the low, marshy grounds which follow the course of the 
Kissimmee River for so many miles, affording an abund- 
ance of the richest food at all times when the water is not 
too high. An idea of the importance of this section can 
be formed from the fact that about 100,000 head of cattle 
are annually grazed upon it, their total subsistence being 
obtained from the natural native growth, which reduces 
the cost of raising to a minimum. 


Glatuyal History. 
— 
The Drumming of the Grouse. 


A GREAT portion of our information and general knowl- 
edge must come through the investigation and observation 
of others; therefore it is interesting and instructive to read 
or hear the opinions of others, and much more, the result 
of their investigations. That which affords such a wide 
field for discussion, and brings out such heated arguments 
regarding wild animal life and natural history, is the fact 
that it is the animate object that is being dealt with, and 
even much experience will not make us gracious enough 
to allow the animal or bird of our opponent in discussion 
to act differently from that which may have come within 
our own experience. The chemist believes that he knows 
the result that would be obtained by combining two or 
more liquids, after reading the experience of some one 
who has tried the experiment and given the result; but if 
some one were to claim to him that such results were not 
to be obtained, he would easily be made skeptical, because 
he did not “know” that such was the case only from read- 
ing it; but allow him to make the same experiment him- 
self, and obtain the same result, and all creation could 
not change his belief, because he “knows what he is talking 
about.” That is all right, and admits of little chance for- 
argument, because it is dealing with inanimate objects, 
whieh are generally the same under like conditions. As 
I said, much of our general knowledge must come through 
what we hear and read, as a result of the observations of 
others, and this, when dealing with inanimate objects, is 
more or less reliable; but in natural history nothing is 
so satisfying as personal contact with the subject studied. 
If a friend told us of an experience with beast or bird. 
and its attendant result, and we were to have an experi- 
ence of like character with the same species, with an en- 
tirely different result, we would always expect a like result 
as our experience had brought, under the same conditions, 
no matter what confidence we may have in the truthfulness 
of that friend. We frequently hear that certain actions 
will result in certain conditions, and it is my delight to 
investigate such reports, and had circumstances itted, 
it would have been the joy of my life to have ‘oted all 
my time to the study of wild creatures, for surely no study 
could be more fascinating. 

When a child, I was told by my wicked elders that if I 
would put salt on a bird’s tail I could catch it; and many 
vain efforts did I make to land the salt where it would 
work the charm. 

It has been asserted, and to some extent believed, that 
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while a partridge is drumming, it is deaf and blind to all 
its surroundings, so that if one were near enough when it 
begins drumming he might go right up to it without its 
stopping. I could not rest until t tested it, although not 
believing it. One day, being in the woods and hearing 
one drumming, I crawled up behind a log until I was 
within twenty-five yards of it, then lay quietly until it _be- 
gan drumming, when I jumped over the log I was behind, 
thinking to make a dash toward it, and drop down just 
before it would stop, and thus work my way up to it. 
The instant I landed over the log, although it was right 
in the midst of its drumming operations, it stopped, 
jumped off the log and ran off through the woods. Then 
I “knew” they had the full use of all their acute senses 
while in the act of drumming. It is considered quite diffi- 
cult to approach near this wary bird while they are 
perched on their favorite log, sending forth their autum- 
nal thunderings, but I have never found any difficulty in 
getting where I could watch their performance, and when 
a boy that was my favorite method of hunting them, hav- 
ing shot them when in the midst of their drumming pro- 
cess. Many people believe they produce the sound of 
their drumming by striking their wings on the log, while 
others claim the sound comes from the tips of their wings 
striking together, but it is simply, as most people know, 
their wings striking their body, and is the same as the 
noise produced by flying. 

When they drum they rear back until their head is per- 
pendicular with their feet, which gives their wings a hori- 
zontal movement, instead of up and down, as would nat- 
urally be supposed. During the month ef October of this 
year I was visiting the old home in Pennsylvania, and 
while out rambling through the old familiar woods where 
I hunted in boyhood, I heard a partridge drumming about 
100 yards away. I began my old-time cautious approach, 
and finally got the range, which seemed to locate it near 
an old dead chestnut tree. Beyond this tree about 50 
feet, was a large log lying off the ground, which hid 
from view everything beyond it; about 20 feet beyond the 
tree was a shorter log, which was also rather high; be- 
tween these was a little short log lying flat on the ground, 
entirely out of my sight when down on my hands and 
knees, and about 30 feet from the tree, and on this little 
log the old cock was standing. I concluded he must be 
beyond the furthest log, but waited for his next report ; 
presently it came, and as it sounded on ahead I went on 
noiselessly as before, and just as my head came around 
the end of the first log which brought me in view of the 
little log, I heard the familiar k-r k-r k-r, and looked 
around just in time to see him not over 10 feet from me, 
which was the closest ever I got to one while at its drum- 


ming. EMERSON CARNEY. 
MorGantown, W. Va, 


Wild Pigeon Flights. 


AupbuBon has left a description of a myriad migration 
of wild pigeons he witnesséd in Kentucky. Evidently he 
did not witness the most interesting feature connected 
with the congregation of wild pigeons, or he certainly 
would have included it in his account. I refer to the 
collection of the birds at night—a pigeon roost. I had 
the pleasure of witnessing such a scene as the naturalist 
describes in northern Louisiana in 1873; and I can testify 
that Audubon does not in any way exaggerate as to the 
number of the pigeons seen. 

About ten o'clock in the morning a cry was raised by 
some boys in the streets of the small town in which I re- 
sided, “Look at the pigeons! The pigeons! The pigeons!” 
The cry becoming general, everybody, old and young, men 
and boys, women and girls, ran into the streets to look 
at the immense numbers of the passing birds. Many 
seized their guns and ran to a waste field on the west side 
of the town, and there banged away at the feathered pas- 
sengers, killing some, but not disturbing the birds any 
more than to juster those overhead a little, just as a stick 
or stone flung into flowing water will create a momentary 
divergence among some of the particles, but the gap is 
speedily filled up and smoothed over by the ever rushing 
stream. 

The birds were fairly above the tops of the tallest tim- 
ber, about one hundred and fifty feet high; and were fly- 
ing in a southern direction. It is impossible to make any 
estimate of the vast numbers that passed, but from 10 
o’clock in the morning till nearly 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon, the air was literally filled with them. They flew in 
regiments, in corps, and in divisions; some of the later 
stretching for miles fn length, numerous tiers in depth, 
and exhibiting so close and compact a body that the wings 
seemed almost to touch, and coming between thé ob- 
server and the sun, shut out the light so completely as to 
have it appear that the twilight had come on. 

The field afforded an unobstructed view, both north and 
south, for a considerable distance, and one could see flocks 
of birds in the air for more than a mile, appearing at first 
like thin blue clouds, but becoming more and more dense 
as they continued to approach, until sufficiently near the 
observer for him to descry, first, innumerable dots as 
composing the nebulz, and then in a few seconds more 
behold those dots transformed into flying birds. 

Looking upward and northward, one could trace the 
dark blue column until the limit of vision was reached, 
and when at last the termination of a great flock was per- 
ceived, a mass, dense and dark, composed of hundreds of 
tiers of birds, extending downward toward the earth, and 
stretching out for a considerable distance on each side, 
the line of flight appeared like a great cross-bar, which 
the long column was dragging, and forming a fitting 
period to the aerial march of millions. 

The zone, or path of passage—hardly a half mile wide 
—was quite closely adhered to; indeed, the greater num- 
ber of the flocks, of which there were several hundred, 
perhaps a thousand or more during the day—passed 
through a space of considerably less width. 

The migration was doubtless due to the breaking up of 
a roost,some distance to the northward, incident to the 
food supply of that region becoming exhausted, and the 
ingepenee numbers were now moving over a territory, 
where the oak timber, probably having sufferei from late 
frosts and rav of insects, offered little or no induce- 
ments 4 ae to a district aret, Sa where the 
season more propitious acorn food was 
to be found in abundance. 7 

Wild pigeons seem to prefer to fly in single tiers, at 
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least nearly all small flocks exhibit this formation; but, *sarily slow. 


unlike wild geese or ducks, they do not follow a leader, 
and form no arrow-like bodies in the air, but advance in 
a line like soldiers, one as far forward as another. 

of small size can at times be seen flying through the tim- 
ber and generally a few feet below the tops of the trees, 
just where the limbs appear thickest and present the most 
impediments to fast flight. A mount of only a yard or 
two would put them above all obstructions; yet they con- 
tinue their flight upon the lower plane, and apparently 
with as much speed as if in the open. They dash and 
wheel, this way and that, now under, now over obstruc- 
tions, and now seemingly hang momentarily in the air, 
before entanglements az limbs that present an almost im- 
pervious front, but the next second they have passed on; 
how, one cannot exactly tell, breaking their line of forma- 
tion, however, but reforming it in the next open space be- 
yond, and all this breakneck racing continued for miles 
without ever touching a limb with a feather. 

In large flocks numerous tiers are observable, but while 
the line formed by the advance birds is quite clearly de- 
fined and maintained, there are no lines resembling ranks 
eercalvahe among those that fly after upon the same 
plane. 

There is a curious bit of evolution connected with the 
flights of these birds; and, although the same conduct 
may be observed among blackbirds, yet it is never upon 
such scale as in the case with the long columns of the 
swift flying pigeons. A great flock, perhaps a half mile 
in length, would be flying along in column like shape, 
when, suddenly the leaders would dart down almost to the 
ground and then back again toward the plane upon which 
they had been flying, with such speed that the eye could 
scarcely follow them; and this action would be followed 
by every bird throughout the entire flock, and with such 
accuracy that the column would appear like a long waving 
scarf, gliding through the air with remarkable rapidity. 
The bird does not pitch directly forward and downward, 
but seems to partly close the wings, one, a little more than 
another, perhaps, and makes the descent in a sidelong 
manner; but the dash upward, if not upon a straight line, 
lacks but little of it. The curious part is, how one bird 
finds out what his neighbor is going to do, so that he may 
execute the maneuver to the line, and as quickly. Yet the 
telegraphy must be perfect, for every bird darts and 
dashes exactly as and when all the rest do, and the flock 
resumes its usual flight, as if it was more a solid body 
than consisting of an immense multitude of individuals. 
Whether the action is caused by their meeting with a 
stratum of air different from and less pleasing than that 
through which they had been flying; or, is a kind of bird 
evolution executed out of pure joyousness; or, a parade 
of bird telegraphy and drill for the benefit of the two- 
legged creatures called men down on the earth observ- 
ing, will have to be left entirely to conjecture. 

Gor sometime before the establishment of a roost, flocks 
of all sizes will be seen flying about in every direction, evi- 
dently inspecting the quality and quantity of the acorn 
crop. Large areas, doubtless, are looked over and re- 
ported upon, and at last a convenient and central spot is 
chosen as the place for the roost. Here at nightfall all 
the birds for a considerable distance, and considering the 
pigeons’ power of flight, this must mean a territory with 
a radius of forty or fifty miles—assemble, to digest the 
acorns and pass the night. 

At sunrise not a bird is to be seen, all having dispersed 
at daylight in search of food. They feed on the ground 
in flocks ranging from hundreds to thousands. It is a 
curious sight to see them in the woods after the acorns. 

A flock will alight on the ground and every individual 
goes forthwith industriously to work, scratching away the 
leaves that cover the food; and if the flock be large, the 
leaves are fairly made to boil up, as if a tiny whirlwind 
had got underneath them and produced the commotion. 

A feeding line is established, and when the birds in the 
rear can find no food, they fly over the rest of the flock, 
and alighting a few yards in advance, begin again their 
work with the’ leaves. Those now left behind repeat 
this maneuver whenever the find fails, so that there 
is almost always a flock of birds in the air. It is aston- 
ishing how great'a distance they will travel in this way in 
a short time. A hunter must get well in front if he de- 
sires a shot, and allow them to feed toward him; when a 

shout sends them into the air, and he fires on the wing, 
for though there may be thousands of the birds, and quite 
near, they cannot be seen on the ground for the flying 
leaves. 


Late one afternoon the intelligence spread that the wild 
pigeons had found a roost on the west side of a small 
prairie about seven miles away. We hastily formed a 
party of some six or seven, horses were saddled, blankets 
rolled up and tied behind, and food being hurriedly se- 
cured for man and horse, we seized guns, mounted and 
struck gallop for the place. It was quite dark when we 
reached the edge of the prairie, but as soon as we were 
fairly out in it, we could see quite distinctly, and were 
able even to make out the lines of timber bounding on all 
sides. It was a beautiful night, and although there was 
no moon, the stars shone overhead, and some fleecy clouds 
appeared above the horizon. 

A halt was called to breathe our horses. We dis- 
mounted, and with bridles in hand, stood to listen to the 
pigeons that about one and a half miles across the prairie 
were gathered in the timber to the west. It is impossible 
to describe the noise made by a vast number of pigeons 
forming a roost. It resembles somewhat a great roaring 
wind; but still, the ear can detect therein a multitude of 
minor noises, which, although collectively constituting the 
great roar, are not so thoroughly attuned as not to be 
noticeable. The noise is in some way connected with the 
process of digestion. The crop is filled with acorns at night, 
but in the morning it is empty. Some imagine that the 
bird opens its mouth to produce a stir or grind among 
the acorns in its craw, thus causing-a slight noise to be 
made with the vocal organs; and this performed by mil- 
lions, produces the roar. 

The roaring is only heard when the birds are at rest, 
perched upon the limbs of trees. On a still night it can 
be heard for a distance of three miles. 

Remounting, we rode across the prairie and entered the 
timber on the west side, the roaring growing louder and 
louder, as we i “net rears ¢ considerable 
undergrowth severa ted yards competled 
us to ride in single file, and rendered our progress neces- 
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Reaching a small brook where the under- 

growth seemed to terminate, we dismounted and tethered 

our horses to trees, unsaddling and feeding them as well, 

for we meant to follow the pigeons afoot and probably 

ee daylight. Then we followed our captain in single 
e 


If the roaring would have been considered loud at a 
distance, now that we were directly underneath a part of 
the roost, the noise made was fairly deafening. 

The ‘birds were roosting in tall pine timber, most of 
the trees being over seventy feet high. It was quite dark, 
and though the noise proclaimed tens of thousands above 
us, we could not see a single bird. 

Selecting a tree that appeared a little lower and more 
umbrageous than the rest—for the form of such trees as 
stood something apart from others could be dimly dis- 
cerned as outlined against the sky—our captain shouted 
his commands for us to point our guns toward the 
branches of the one tree, and counting one, two, three, as 
a signal, all fired. The report of twelve or fourteen 
heavy charges from shotgun barrels, and proceeding from 
a single spot, silenced all other noises and sent the myriads 
of birds into the air. We heard numbers of limbs crack, 
break and fall, as the pigeons betook themselves to flight; 
for, indeed, limbs can be found of surprising size broken 
and lying on the ground on mornings after the trees have 
been occupied as a roosting place. 

Through the open spaces above we could dimly discern 
vast numbers of the birds in the air; the swish of their 
— being particularly audible. For a time it seemed 
as if they were undetermined as to which way to go, sail- 
ing around on slow wing just above the timber, but 
finally they moved off in a southeast direction, and in a 
few minutes more we heard the roaring begin, betoken- 
ing the fact that they were again settling in the trees. 

We now set to work to recover the birds that had fallen 
at our discharge, and while we were lucky enough to find 
some pieces of pine for torches, the light was so imper- 
fect that it was only possible to find the major number 
of those that had been struck dead, all with broken 
wings—of which there must have been a number—flutter- 
ing a short distance away in the darkness, being aban- 
doned. As it was we filled a three bushel sack with those 
obtained. 


We soon found that there were several parties in the 
woods, and not being able to come up with them so as to 
form one party and thereby exhibit concerted action in 
the hunt, and seeing that desultory firing would force 
the birds to remain on the wing, or, else, move off too 
far to be followed, we returned to our horses about mid- 
night, and after building a rousing fire, slept until day- 
ight. 

I visited another roost two or three years later about 
fifteen or sixteen miles to the south of the one described. 
The same cause, however, operated against our obtain- 
ing many birds. Men and boys had come to the roost 
from different directions and kept up a continual firing, 
until finally all were driven beyond hearing. The previous 
night, however, which was the first the birds had roosted 
in this location, had been passed by them without being 
disturbed. In looking about the next morning after I 
was there, I could not help remarking the effect the 
weight of the birds had upon the timber. The woods 
were principally composed of yellow pine, large trees, 
with tall, slim saplings of the same species for an under- 
growth. A number of birds alighting in the small 
branches of these pliant saplings caused them to bend 
considerably at the top, and fresh numbers continuing to 
arrive and always, of course, perching upen the upper or 
bow side, weighed down the young tree more and more, 
until the upper portion of the trunk appeared almost hori- 
zontal. This weight remaining steadily upon them all 
night, well nigh took all the spring out of the timber, 
and the trees, when the birds had flown and the weight 
was removed—unable to assume an upright position—still 
exhibited a bent attitude. 

It was a queer sight. The saplings looked as if their 
tops might have been filled with loads of ice and snow 
for some time, or that the trees had been on a lark, and 
as yet had not sufficiently recovered to perform their 
ablutions. 

Some long-winded yarns are spun on the subject of 
wild pigeons in the Southern States, where they were 
plentiful during the seventies. Many birds no doubt have 
been killed with sticks, and sack loads of them brought 
home as trophies of a visit to the pigeon roost, for I have 
heard such tales related by persons whose veracity could 
not be doubted. Still, we have representations of the size 
of fish, the length of snakes, the weight of deer caught 
and slain, to continually deal with, and as the general 
sportsman demands that the microscope be passed over 
these before entries thereof are made in the record, it is 
evidently but just to employ the glass upon many of the 
wild pigeon stories, true, perhaps, but not in a digestible 
condition. 

The wild bird has about the same stretch of wings as his 
domesticated brother, but is not so heavy, being of a 
neater, trimmer build. The sexes bear no obvious marks 
by which they can be distinguished, both being of a pale 
blue color, with feet so clean and red, that it would seem 
that nature’s washerwoman had scrubbed them in ice 
water so long that they appear well nigh frozen. The 
meat of the bird is dark, Fike that of the genuine fowl, 
but not so sweet and tender; yet, after thorough cooking, 
it becomes fair eating. 

For speed among the long distance fliers, the pigeon 
probably ranks first, it being supposed that it will cover 
sixty miles an hour, and the hunter is aware of the dis- 
tance birds shot flying will be carried by the momentum 
before falling. : y 

The sagacity of the engineer birds, as shown in the loca- 
tion of the two roosts mentioned, was very apparent, they 
being pitched near each other in the first considerable 
body of pine timber—a species the pigeon seems to pre- 
fer—upon the bluff, marking the western edge of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley.. The valley, fifty miles broad, contained 
multitudes of mast-bearing trees; while the uplands, for 
an equal distance to the west, watered by several consid- 
erable streams, grew immense numbers of water oaks, of 
the acorns of which the bird is particularly fond. During 
both these years the mast was exceptionally good. 

Thoagh multitudes were to be found in this region dur- 
ing the time to which the description refers. the wild 

has now entirely disappeared; from what causes 
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cannot now be ascertained; but certainly not from lack 
of food, for though many of the acorn-bearing trees have 
been destroyed by the timberman of late years—still those 
were of selected growth—the bulk of the timber still re- 
mains. 

As those that once were, however, hatched and grew up 
unnoticed until their numbers were legion, it might be 
that they again may increase to myriads, and, if so, those 
who will then behold them will agree with those who 
have beheld their numbers in the past, that it is one of 
the sights of a lifetime; doubtless the greatest concourses 
of birds on the continent; perhaps the greatest that have 
taken place in the world. 


American Ornithologists’ Union. 


THE twentieth congress of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union convened in Washington, D. C., Nov. 17, and 
continued until the 2oth. 

Monday was devoted to a meeting of the Council, and 
to the evening or business meeting of the Fellows, both 
being held at Dr. Merriam’s residence. The public meet- 
ings, commencing Tuesday, Nov. 18, were held in the large 
lecture hall of the U. S. National Museum. 

The Fellows present were: Drs. ©. Hart Merriam, A. 
K. Fisher, T. S. Palmer, C. W. Richmond, Theo. Gill and 
L. Stejneger, Profs. F. E. L. Beal and W. W. Cooke, 
Messrs. R. Ridgway, F. A. Lucas, E. W. Nelson, H. C. 
Oberholser, and Wm. Palmer, of Washington; Drs. J. 
A. Allen and Jonathan Dwight, Jr., Messrs. Frank M. 
Chapman and Wm. Dutcher, of New York city; Wm. 
Brewster, of Cambridge ; Chas. B. Cory, of Boston; Ruth- 
ven Deane, of Chicago; Prof. Walter B. Barrows, of Lan- 
sing, Mich.; Dr. Thos. S. Roberts, of Minneapolis; Dr. 
Louis B. Bishop, of New Haven; Witmer Stone, of Phil- 
adelphia, and John H. Sage, of Portland, Conn. 

The members and associates present during the ses- 
sions were: Dr. F. H. Knowlton, Vernon Bailey, Nelson 
R. Wood, Dr. Wm. C. Rives, Mrs. Florence Merriam 
Bailey, Mrs. Jeanie M. Patten, G. S. Miller, Jr., Dr. Wm. 
L. Ralph, John W. Daniels, Jr., H. W. Olds, Edward A. 
Preble, Barton W. Evermann, H. W. Maynard, Dr. Hugh 
M. Smith, Frank Bond, Frank H. Hitchcock, A. fr 
Howell, Paul Bartsch, A. M. Reed. and E. A. Goldman, 
of Washington; Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Mrs. Olive 
Thorne Miller, Miss Eliza S. Blunt, Miss Isabella L. Sand 
and Miss E. Putnam Moore, of New York; Geo. Spencer 
Morris, C. J. Pennock, Dr. R. M. Strong, Wm. L. Bailey, 
Sam Wright, W. E. Clyde Todd and Jas. A. G. Rehn, of 
Pennsylvania; R. W. Williams, Jr., of Florida; Walter 
Deane, Mrs. Anna B. Phelps, Geo. C. Deane, Rev. Wm. 
R. Lord, and Miss Harriet E. Richards, of Massachusetts ; 
Hubert Lyman Clark, of Michigan; Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Davenport, of Vermont; Prof. T. Gilbert Pearson, of 
North Carolina; Dr. W. F. Hutchinson, of Virginia, and 
Wm. B. Evans, of New Jersey. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam was re-elected President; C. RB 
Cory and C. F. Batchelder, Vice-Presidents; John H. 
Sage, Secretary; William Dutcher, Treasurer; Frank M. 
Chapman, Ruthven Deane, Jonathan Dwight, Jr., A. K. 
Fisher, E. W. Nelson, Thos. S. Roberts and Witmer 
Stone, Members of the Council. 

Henry C. Oberholser, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., was elected a Fellow; Ernst 
Hartert, of Tring, England, and John A. Harvie-Brown, 
of Stirlingshire, Scotland, Honorary Fellows; Archibald 
J. Campbell, of Melbourne, Australia; W. P. Pycraft, of 
the British Museum, London; Dr. H, von Ihring, of 
Brazil, and Alfred J. North, of Sydney, N. S. W., Cor- 
responding Fellows. Thirteen associates were elected to 
the class known as Members, and eighty-four new asso- 
ciates were elected. 

Mr. Geo. Spencer Morris read extracts from the un- 
published journals of Edward Harris—the friend of 
Audubon—and gave many facts relating to his life. It 
was an important contribution to the historical side of 
ornithology, and will undoubtedly be published. 

A paper by Prof. T. Gilbert Pearson on the summer 
bird life of Eastern North Carolina provoked much dis- 
cussion, and many, inquiries were made for further infor- 
mation about the birds of that State. Dr. Bishop spoke of 
the species found along the coast, especially as regards 
their destruction by marketmen and milliners’ agents. Mr. 
Dutcher remarked on the proposed legislative bills look- 
ing to the protection of birds on the North Carolina coast. 
Dr. Palmer thought the upland, as well as the shore birds, 
needed protection. He told of the immense number of 
ducks annually taken to the northern markets. Prof. 
Pearson referred to the destruction of bob white in his 
State, and of the illegal methods used in their transporta- 
tion north. 

Mr. Chapman compared the bird life of Gardiner’s 
Island, N. Y., and Cobb’s Island, Va., and showed con- 
clusively the great benefit of protection. Gardiner’s Island 
has been owned for several generations by the Gardiner 
family, and birds, having always been protected there, 
are increasing, while at Cobb’s Island, for want of suitable 
protection, the birds, once so common, are now nearly 
exterminated. 

The report of the Committee on Protection of North 
American Birds, read by its chairman, Mr. William 
Dutcher, showed that satisfactory results had been ob- 
tained during the past year, and that interest in the pre- 
servation of wild bird life was not lacking at the present 
time. 

Dr. T. S. Palmer spoke of Federal Game Protection in 
1902, and was followed by Mr. Sheibley, of the U. S. 
Department of Justice, who commented on prosecutions 
under the Lacey act. 

In his “Glance at the Historical Side of the Check-List 
of North American Birds,” Mr. Witmer Stone referred to 
the help accorded by the earlier ornithologists in making 
a check-list possible, and gave in detail the number of 
species described by each. Dr. Allen traced the history of 
the present A. O. U. Check-List from its inception, and 
spoke of its future. bree 

The Union sustained a severe loss in the death of Major 
Jas C. Merrill, U. S. A., a prominent Fellow of the Union, 
and of Chester Barlow, a Member, who was also the lead- 
ing spirit in the Cooper Ornithological Club, of California. 

By invitation of tle secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution the members of the Union visited,the National Zo- 
ological Park on Friday, Nov. 21, and many availed them- 
selves of the privilege. Secretary Langley received the 
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visitors, who were subsequently taken through the Park 
by Dr. Frank Baker, the Superintendent. 

The question of holding a special meetii 
in California the coming year—possibly in 
was referred to a committee, with power. ‘ ; 

The next annual meeting will be in Philadelphia, com- 
mencing Nov. 16, 1903. ' 

Following is a list of the papers read at the sessions: 

1. “Notes on the Life of Edward Harris, with Extracts 
from his Journals”—Geo. Spencer Morris. 

2. “The Development of the Pterylosis’—Hubert Ly- 
man Clark. 
oe a Domestic Affairs of Bob White’—John N. 

ark. 

. “Summer Bird Life of Eastern North Carolina”—T. 
Gilbert Pearson. 

. “Change of Color without Molt”—R. M. Strong. 

z “Tridescence and White Feathers”—R. M. Strong. 

7. Some Problems of Local Bird ropulation”—Walter 
B. Barrows. 

8. “Notes on Picoides americanus and Picoides arcticus 
in Minnesota.” Illustrated with lantern slides—T. S. 

rts. 

9. “Comparison of the Bird Life of Gardiner’s Island 
and Cobb’s Island.” Illustrated with lantern slides— 
Frank M. Chapman. 


10. “A Contribution to the Life History of the Herring 


Gull.” Illustrated with lantern slides—W. L. Baily and 
Wm. Dutcher. 

11. “The A. O. U. Check-List; Its History and Its Fu- 
ture”—J. A. Allen. , 

12. “A Glance at the Historical Side of the Check-List 
of North American Birds”’—Witmer Stone. 

13. “Evolution of Species and Subspecies as illustrated 
by Certain Mexican Quails and Squirrels”—E. W. Nelson. 

14. “Form in Bird Music”—H. W. Olds. 

15. “Ancient Birds and their Associates.” Illustrated 
with lantern slides—F. A. Lucas. F 

16. “Observations on the Herons of the District of 
Columbia. Illustrated with lantern slides—Paul Bartsch. 

17. “Bird Life in the Bahamas.” Illustrated with lan- 
tern slides—Frank M. Chapman and Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. , 

18. “Reports of the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Protection of North American Birds”—Wm. Dutcher. 

19. “Federal Game Protection in 1902”—T. S. Palmer. 

20. “Some Variations in the Piping Plover (A gialitis 
meloda)”—Jonathan Dwight, Jr. , 

at. “Nesting of the Red-bellied Woodpecker in Har- 
ford County, Md.”—Wnm. H. Fisher. 

22. “Some Food Habits of West Indian Birds”—B. S. 
Bowdish. e 
23. “The Significance of Trinomials in Nomenclature 

—Witmer Stone. ° 
24. “An Epidemic of Roup in the Canandaigua Crow 
Roost”—Elen Howard Eaton. 


A Robin in !Barracks. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I noticed in the current number of the Forest AND 
STREAM a communication under the caption of “The 
Murder of Young Among Birds,’ that recalled to me 
something that happened many years ago. I had been 
sent early in January of 1880 to Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., just below St. Louis, to drill recruits there; it 
was the cavalry recruit depot then. 

There is a large reservation here covered with forest 
trees, and I knew that the next spring these trees 
would be full of birds; this seemed to be a favorite 
place for them. I asked permission to put up boxes 
for them and was told to put up all I wanted. I made 
about fifty, some of them with large doors in them for 
my favorite, the robin; and every box had a family of 
some kind of birds in it the following summer. 

One of my robin boxes I put up in a tree in front of 
our quarters, and a pair of robins took possession of 
it and raised a brood. When the young were half 
fledged, one of them fell out of his box during a rain 
storm, and a big Tom cat we had brought him into the 
barracks to make a meal of him. 

I took the bird from the cat, and now took a notion 
to raise this bird myself. I could have put him back 
in his box, but getting an old cage I put him in it; then 
hanging it on the back porch began feeding him. He 
would eat a chunk of beef the size of his body three 
times a day if I pulled it apart and fed it to him. I 
never offered him anything except beer that he re- 
fused. I fed him about everything we would eat, -from 
peanuts and candy to raisins and boiled prunes. He 
refused: the beer, though. He had only been a few 
hours in this cage before his mother found him, and 
she began feeding him, but never tried to poison him. 
I scraped up an acquaintance with her, and after a time 
she would eat out of my hand. It may be that this is 
why she did not kill her young one, she knew I had 
him. 

When he was full fledged I took him one morning 
and holding him out over the porch, let him go. He 
flew off and I expected to see him no more, but at din- 
ner time I found him back in his cage again ready for 
his dinner. He occupied this cage all summer and 
soon found his way into the quarters. He would perch 
on a gun rack here and let any of us take him in our 
hands. I could call him, and have him fly on my 
shoulders to be fed; but he never would allow a woman 
to touch him. 

He seemed to hate the English sparrows, and never 
missed a chance to whip them; he could whip half a 
dozen of them. He grew very large, on account of the 
food he got, I suppose, and stayed, with us until late in 
the fall; in fact, I had about concluded he did not mean 
to go at all, before he finally left. 

d left there the following spring before the birds be- 

to.come; but a friend wrote to me that among the 
a to come was my robin. He brought a mate with 
him. “hey took possession of the box he had been 
hatched in, then flew into the barracks and took his 
old place on top of the gun rack. He and his mate 
raised a brood here that year, and did not have to do 


much ing for them, either, the men them 
smoptied ih plenty of boiled meat, sas 


of the Union 
ay or June— 





My friend told me that this robin of mine would put 
in whole hours in trying to get his mate to come into 
the quarters with him, flying back and forward from 
his box to the open window, then waiting for her to 
follow, but she never would come. 

CaBiA BLANCO: 


A Columbia County Wolf. 


Tue Hudson, N. Y., Republican of Nov. 24, reports: 

“The first wolf that has been seen in Columbia County 
in forty years was shot Friday near Lebanon Springs by 
William H. Hatch. This animal had been committing 
great depredations, getting into sheep folds and terror- 
izing the whole neighborhood. It was asserted by the 
farmers that it had killed probably more than one hun- 
dred sheep within the last three months. The animal 
had its haunts in New Lebanon and Stepentown, and in 
the latter town recently killed and partly devoured a calf. 
It became very bold lately, and on several occasions was 
seen in the open, but managed to elude the hunters who 
were in pursuit of it, until Mr. Hatch came upon it among 
his sheep. The first shot from his gun badly wounded the 
wolf, but it turned on the farmer and was ready to give 
him battle until the second shot in the breast took deadly 
effect. The wolf bounded in the air, and after giving a 
yelp, fell dead a short distance from Mr. Hatch, who did 
not lose his nerve, when a miss would have left him in 
a dangerous predicament. The farmers had clubbed to- 
gether and offered a reward of $100 for the capture of the 
animal, and now that it is dead they will feel more at 
ease, as they were afraid to travel, along the highways 
at night while the wolf was roaming about. It stood 
about three feet in height and weighed 150 pounds. Last 
Thursday it attacked a cow, which was lacerated so badly 
that it had to be killed. It is thought that the wolf had a 
mate, which will have to be killed before sheep and cattle 
in the neighborhood are safe.” 

[What proof is there that it was a wolf?] 


Tame Adirondack Moose. 


Hameure, N. J., Nov. 24.—I saw an account in yester- 
day’s Sun of a tame moose at Newcomb, N. Y. I left 
Newcomb Oct. 23, and this moose appeared soon after 
that. A few days ago Mrs. J. M. Chase sent me two 
pictures of the animal. In one the moose is taking an 
apple from a lady’s hand; in the other it is lying on the 
ground near the house. The moose has no horns, one 
ear lops, and there is a long scar or sore on the left 
shoulder. This is probably some tame animal turned out 
by Mr. Whitney. Newcomb is about thirty-five miles 
from Long Lake, west, near where the moose and elk 
were let go. These pictures prove that some hunting 
stories are true. J. B. Petter. 


————— ——-- ——— 
Game Bag and Gun. 
——@—— 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst axp Srrxaq. 








Experience with Pheasants. 


East WareEHAM, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The modern mowing machine is one of the jugger- 
nauts of small life, and the greatest sufferers are toads, 
frogs and mice; at the time for cutting hay the mea- 
dows fairly teem with these small-creatures, but there 
are others which flee from the fearsome clatter, and 
seeking the thickest cover, naturally keep in the stand- 
ing grass, and are roused up each time the circuit is 
made, their cover narrowing till none is left, and away 
they rush—cats, rabbits or meadow mice, and some- 
times a black snake. These last, with others of their 
family, are often caught by the cutter bar and lose a 
portion of their bodies, if the division .is well aft they 
may recover; if otherwise, they are doomed. 

Nesting birds suffer much, for if the nest withstands 
the cross tramp of horses as one machine after another 
is used, and escapes the tread of wheels, its seclusion 
vanishes when the hay is raked, and the changed ap- 
pearance with attending turmoil discourages the 
mother, who abandons the location, leaving eggs or 
young, as the case may be. 

On the 7th of July last, while mowing a piece of 
stout grass, the cutter bar of my machine passed over 
a Mongolian pheasant sitting on eight eggs, so closely 
that the knives cut off her long tail. She sprang from 
the nest into the standing grass, and then flew to a 
nearby maple swamp. Stepping off the machine, I 
found five eggs unbroken, the others were mashed by 
the bird as she sprang up after being pressed almost 
flat by the bar. 

There was no nest or depression whatever, not a 
shred of material had been contributed by the bird 
herself, and after the eggs were taken up no one would 
ever imagine that a nest had been on the spot. The 
long tail feathers mixed with cut grass, showed how 
close the call had been; that the bird escaped is ex- 
plained by the fact that the fingers on the cutter bar 
turn up slightly, and on striking any lump tend to raise 
the knives and pass over. When this took place I was 
almost through cutting and had a baby rabbit in each 
of my two coat pockets. After cutting out the piece I 
placed the five eggs in my cap and performed the 
somewhat difficult trick of driving a horse, holding a 
cap with eggs and keeping a rabbit in either pocket 
with my elbows. 

On my arriyal home the children, with a young 
friend from the city, were delighted with the woodsie 
babies, and it was some time before they were willing 
to return them to their meadow and mamma. After- 
ward, while raking the hay, one little body was found 
mutilated almost beyond recognition as a -rabbit; there 
must have been a litter of them. 


bantam. In just 21 days she brought out the whol 
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The pheasant’s eggs I placed under a very gentle 
e 


five. What next to do we did not know, 


on a high shelf in a shed built against the barn. 


them out into the garden after 24 hours in their nest— 
a nail keg half: filled with hay. The bantam was so 
gentle anyone could pick her up outdoors or in. They 
seemed to thrive for two or three weeks, then we 
missed one; it failed to come in at night. The hen 
came back to her nail keg every evening, until the little 
ones were large enough to fly, then she took them up 
When 
they were six weeks old a second one grew sick and 
died, the others have never shown any signs of sick- 
ness. 

We fed them but little, the hen was an indefatigable 
scratcher and worked all summer in a hot bed and 
around the woodpile. This last had been on the prem- 
ises some time, and one day I got a Portuguese to 
saw it up. When he got down to the bottom the hen 
and pheasants were on hand. When he raised a stick 
from the moist earth and chip dirt there were exposed 
a lot of black field roaches, angle worms and earwigs 
or myriapods that sought seclusion under it; then the 
hen and chicks rushed in and caught them. This wood 
was long-cut—not cord wood—and required two 
trestles to hold many of the sticks; this, of course, 
necessitated the man’s walking back and forth between 
them, and the hen was often under his feet, and some 
of his time was spent in “shooing” and pushing her 
away, for, when he lifted up one stick others were 
likely to roll down on either her or the chicks. In this 
manner they grew up tame, coming into the outbuild- 
ings or house when a door was open. 

They like flies and spend much time in the horse 
stall scratching in the bedding, not minding the horse. 
When it rains they come into the shed; it does not 
matter if men are coopering barrels and children play- 
ing I spy or tag; they will sit on the grindstone, a 
barrel or bench, and dress their feathers as uncon- 
cerned as their foster mother. 

Some four weeks ago she began to wean them and 
commenced to lay in the same keg where she sat. They 
did not take to weaning, would not be weaned; she 
could not lose them; while she was in the keg attend- 
ing to her duties they stood about with their necks 
stretched up and peeped dolefully. 

At first, when the notion to fly struck them, the hen 
would fly with them—usually a short distance into the 
garden, sometimes across the road into a neighbor's 
corn field. Now, when they fly, she stays back, and 
they commence to peep as soon as they find she is not 
with them. These birds can be quite destructive to 
crops; they will eat tomatoes equal to domestic fowl, 
dig up beans, peas, and corn, and even scratch out 
potatoes. Whoever thinks of stocking a place with 
Mongolians should consider well beforehand what re- 
ception they are likely to meet when they spread about 
the country. In this town they are remakably plenty 
now, and are prized by the citizens generally; some 
few complain that they cannot raise peas or beans un- 
less close to the house. How this will be in a few 
years is hard to say; the birds are in every field now; 
they are quite prolific, from six to fourteen eggs in a 
nest and two broods. They are hardy as the ruffed 
grouse, and from their greatest range, not being re- 
stricted to timber or brush, can support themselves 
better. 

Our birds now eat all grains, corn in preference to 
any; they do not care for dough, but eat bread. I 
think they would be difficult to raise on artificial food 
in the manner of chickens; they must have a large per- 
centage of insects, and only a hen can supply them. 

‘I am not. certain that these birds roost off the 
ground, and think mine were taught by the hen. I 
have never seen one alight in a tree. 

Of the three two are hens; if they are monogamous 
I shall need another male, i.e., supposing they con- 
tinue to stay about the place. Cock birds appear the 
most numerous from their brilliant coloring, catching 
the eye more readily than the duller plumage of the 
females. They also are more fond of the open, like to 
sit on fences, walls, haycocks and other posts of van- 
tage; the hens are more shy and really fully as plenti- 
ful. How we shall hold out after 1905 if shooting is 
then allowed, is hard to say, but I opine that then we, 
who have cherished these birds and love to see them 
about, will see a crowd of aliens come in and clean 
them out before our faces. 

If an open season is declared only landholders 
should be allowed to shoot them, or their permission 
should be required, a limit on the number and sex 
should be insisted upon. 

These birds are the gift of one or two public spir- 
ited gentlemen to the community. They are singularly 
confiding and easy to approach; once open the season 
and market, goodby pheasant. 

Wa tter B. Savary. 

P. S.—Since writing I have had to confine my birds, 
partly to save them from the army of irresponsible 
shooters and partly for fear they would go off with 
wild pheasants. A few days ago I saw a flock of 
females fly down to the salt water, while ‘some alighted 
on the shore at the water’s edge, two dropped into the 
grass—called “creek stuff’ here—where the water was 
two feet deep; there they sat like ducks, their long tails 
well up until I put up the covey in my anxiety to 
see them. W. B. S. 





A Maine Center. 


WaterForD, Oxford Co., Me. Nov. 24.—Brown 
trout that were planted three years ago in the brook 
and lake here have thrived, and were quite plenty in 
the brook, spawning last of October. _I caught one in 
August of 2 pounds weight. Lots of fine salmon in 
Muting Brook, a tributary to Bear Pond; a few have 
spear marks, showing poaching; they are natives. 
C. D. Morse shot a buck of 256 pounds, and a Mrs. 
Emmerson shot one of 201 pounds from her door, said 
to be at 40 rods. We would like to see Mr. Converse 
hunt. foxes his style up here. These real and only 
sportsmen are now all in the South. Conditions and 
circumstances change them. A large black cat was 
caught in a trap recently, thought to be 2 doe cat.” 


-~ — 
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Various Matters. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On my return recently from an Adirondack hunting 
trip, one of the first things which I did was to read up the 
back numbers of Forest AND StrREAM, which had accumu- 
lated during my absence from home. 

The —_ I derived from the many good things 
which I found was nearly offset by the reports of recent 
fatalities in the deer forests, where men were mistaken 
and shot to death for deer. 

I notice that the opinion seems to prevail that these 
fatalities are largely attributable to the use of small-bore 
high-power rifles. 

I do not think this opinion is warranted by the facts 
in the case. Anyone conversant wth the characteristics 
of deer forests, or forests in which any sort of game is 
killed with the rifle, must be aware of the fact that bul- 
lets from high-power rifles which are fired in such forests 
are sure to be stopped by natural obstructions before they 
have exceeded the range of black powder rifles, which, 
of course, makes one type of rifle just as dangerous as 
the other. So far as I am informed, no more people have 

been accidentally shot with high-power rifles, in propor- 
tion to the number of these rifles in use, than by any other 
kind of rifle. 

It seems somewhat strange to me that among all those 
who have attempted to give reasons for these sad acci- 
dents, none have mentioned what to me appears to be a 
very prolific cause, viz., whiskey. 

A drunken, or a half drunken man with a loaded rifle, 
trying to still-hunt deer in a forest where other men are 
trying to do the same thing, is a very dangerous combi- 
nation. It is a lamentable fact that many deer hunters 
regard the whiskey bottle as a necessary adjunct of their 
trips, and these trips as the time of all other times in 
which to give unbridled license to drinking. 

It is not my intention to deliver a temperance lecture, 
but I will simply say that I think this order of proced- 
ure should be exactly reversed, that whatever may be a 
person’s habits in this respect ordinarily, he should abstain 
entirely from drinking spirituous liquors while on such 
trips. The terrible consequences which sometimes follow 
should make it unnecessary to say more on this point. 

Another mistaken idea is that the aim of these man- 
killers is invariably fatal when shooting at the human 

target. 

If this were true I would not now be alive as a wit- 
ness to the contrary, as I have figured in the capacity of 
a target for a half drunken still-hunter. In the compara- 
tively few cases where the aim is fatal we necessarily hear 
all about it, but we hear little or nothing about the many 
cases where the aim is poor, hence the mistaken opinion. 

I do not wish it to be inferred that I think whiskey is 
responsible for all of these accidents.. A very small per- 
centage of them are no doubt genuine accidents, of the 
sort that sometimes will occur when the greatest precau- 
tions are observed. 

Then many are the result of carelessness or inexperi- 
ence, pure and simple. 

I remember one of my hunts which was taken in com- 
pany with several would be still-hunters, who were not 
only novices in this art, but also in woodcraft. I do not 
remember the number of stumps, rocks, and other inani- 
mate objects which they shot, mistaking them for deer, 
bear, panther and other wild animals. Luckily on_ this 
occasion the stumps and rocks were the only things which 
these hunters shot by mistake. It has been a practice 
with me of late to hang a placard over the gun rack in 
camp, bearing inscriptions -which I designate as the 11th 
and 12th commandments. 

The 11th commandment reads, “Thou shalt not have 
loaded firearms in camp.” The 12th, “Thou shalt not 
shoot at anything until thou art absolutely certain what 
it is.” This works well. 

In regard to Adirondack deer. I have hunted deer in 
the Adirondacks nearly every season for many years, and 
have found them more numerous each season than the 
preceding one. Even Saratoga County must now be re- 
garded as a deer inhabited country, as they are now fre- 
quently seen in many parts of it, and quite a good many 
have been killed this season within its limits. For the 
fifty years previous to 1890, deer were never seen in a 
wild state in this county. During my recent trip our 
party of ten still-hunted on dry leaves and under other 
adverse conditions, and killed 13 deer in ten days’ hunt- 
ing. This does not indicate a scarcity of deer. It is 
true that a large number of deer are killed in the Adiron- 
dacks each season, and this gives the alarmists a basis 
on which to predict the early annihilation of Adiron- 
dack deer. They seem to forget that a much larger num- 
her is added to the supply each year by natural increase. 
I can see no present necessity for greater restrictions in 
regard to killing deer, but as a matter of economy I think 
the open season on deer should be changed so they could 
be killed only when they are in the best condition and 
when their meat could all be utilized to the best advan- 
tage. A deer is a large animal, and when one is killed 
during warm weather the chances are that before it can 
all be consumed it will be more suitable food for buzzards 
than human beings. 

We found it quite difficult during out late hunt, to keep 
the deer we killed from spoiling. although they were all 
killed in November. I have always thought that the open 
season on deer should be from the first to the last of 
November. for I have always thought that game should 
only be killed when it is in the best condition, and when 
its meat could be used to the best possible advantage. 
This may sound strange to your able and interesting cor- 
respondent, Coahoma, coming from me, and suisse I 
will explain myself by saying that in my opinion we de- 
rive our “true sport” from the pursuit and capture of 
game. The utilization of the meat of captured game is 
purely a question of economy, and bears no relation to the 
sport involved in its pursuit and capture. 

Ap of this matter, I would suggest to Coahoma 
that quite li his friend B. objected to throwing those 
thirteen quail into the bayou for the same reason that he 
would object to throwing the contents of his pork barrel 
into the same bayou. But his objection to this needless 
waste would be no evidence that he regards the slaughter- 
ing of s as “true sport.” But enough. 

_I like Coahoma, and the loyal way in which he defends 


‘ 


In regard to hounding deer. I have always thought the 
law against hounding a little too hard on those who can 
kill deer in no other way, or those who enjoy this way of 
hunting deer best. : 

Personally, I'can kill five deer still-hunting while I 
would be trying to kill one driven by hounds, and I derive 
more sport from still-hunting than from any other method 
of hunting deer; but I believe that all have an equal op- 
portunity to enjoy sport in the way that pleases them 
best, provided their way is a sportsmanlike way. I can 
discover nothing unsportsmanlike in hounding deer. The 
charge that it is cruel is the merest bosh. Deer are never 
found in situations where they cannot throw off the hound 
by crossing water before thay are distressed by the chase. 

If the supply of game cannot stand the drain of this 
method, stop all hunting for a term of years until the 
supply is replenished. This would be very simple and ef- 
fective, and perfectly fair to all interested. It would also 
be much less expensive than our present system, which, 
expensive ‘as it is, stops far short of enforcing the law 
against hounding and jacking. 

Lastly, if hounding were permitted, it’ would greatly 
lessen the number of fatal accidents, as that class of deer 

hunters who have none of the instincts and training of the 
still-hunter, would then pursue the sport in a way that 


offers but few chances for carelessness, in experience or 

intemperance, on their part to result in the injury or death 

of their fellow men. Jos. W. SHuRTER. 
Gansevoort, Nov. 26. 


Mr. Brown and the Buck. 


“TELL us about that big buck deer you lost once, 
Brown. They say you missed a very fine one a few 
years ago,” said Jones to Brown a few evenings since. 

“Well, it was like this,” said Brown, taking a few 
puffs at his pipe. “I had never shot a deer and the 
evening before the occurrence of which you speak, I 
was alone in a log cabin far away from the haunts of 
men. I was figuring on taking a turn out in the 
thicket the next day to look for deer, which I had been 
told frequented it. and~so naturally thought a good 
deal about deer and the probabilities of my being able 
to get one. If you have ever been domiciled in a cabin 
in the woods several miles from any human habitation, 
you can readily understand what the facilities are for 
undisturbed thought. By the time darkness came on I 
was shooting deer by the carload. Sometimes I would 
be content to kill them one at a time in rapid succes- 
sion, and then, again, I would have them lined up and 
make one bullet do for two or more, but I never failed 
to bring them down. Amid these cheerful reflections 
I fell asleep and dreamed of sitting on runways and 
prowling through thickets. The next morning I 
started out full of hope and ambition. Every faculty 
was on the alert and my gun always in readiness for 
instant execution in case a deer jumped from the 
thicket. For a couple of hours I traveled thus, and 
seeing no deer, gradually relaxed my vigilance, and 
was swinging along at an easy gait with my gun care- 
lessly resting on my arm. I had come out of the thick 
timber and had stopped on a hill overlooking some 
little meadows. I had not the slightest thought of see- 
ing a deer, when all at once there burst upon my vision 
a monstrous buck calmly and peacefully grazing along 
the edge of the meadow at the foot of the hill. In- 
,stantly I was again a child, and by my father’s side 
I stood clinging to his hand and gazed respectfully 
through the bars of a cage at the beautiful animal. 
Then the whole thing seemed like a picture of a beau- 
tiful landscape, with the live deer painted into it. Grad- 
ually I became conscious of something on my arm. It 
was the gun, and then the horrible revelation came 
over me that here was the deer I had come to kill. 
Slowly and mechanically I raised the gun to my shoul- 
der and pointed it in the direction of the meadows, al- 
ways with my eye riveted on the deer. I could not 
shoot yet, for I had not made up my mind how I was 
going to keep him there while I killed him; how I 
could spare enough attention from keeping him 
chained with my eye, to aim the gun and perform the 
operation of pulling the trigger. Those were moments 
of terrible suspense. The deer kept growing larger 
and larger, a mist swam before my eyes, and the earth, 
the trees and the sky all began to move. With the 
sensation that one has when he realizes that it is the 
other train and not the one he is on that is moving, I 
awoke to the fact that Mr. buck was leaving the mea- 
dow with my eye still chained to him. It was then or 
never. There he was only a short distance away, mov- 
ing slowly along. I can see him yet. Great big fel- 
low. His course brought him nearer and nearer to 
where I stood waiting’—(pause) 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” 

“What?” 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” 

“Oh. Why didn’t I shoot. Well, as I said before, I 
had one eye firmly fixed on the buck. In order to 
sight a gun properly, as you may know, it is neces- 
sary to shut one eye, and with the other glance along 
the gun barrel between the sights. My gun was in 
place, but when I went to draw a bead on the buck my 
left eye being so firmly fixed on the buck, refused to 
respond, and I inadvertently shut the other eye. This 
moved the gun barrel around out of place and changed 
the position of the deer and mixed things up generally. 
I had been perfectly cool up to that time. Almost too 
cool. In fact, frozen, to speak technically, but this 
little matter of getting my eyes changed had a ten- 
dency to make me nervous. I quickly recovered, how- 
ever, took aim and fired. I cannot imagine why he did 
not drop. They always dropped—the night before. He 
simply stopped and looked my way. Could it be that 

I had shot him so dead that he did not struggle suffici- 
ently to fall at once? No, he was not dead. He did 
not even know he had been shot at, and to my utmost 
consternation he came directly toward me. “He came 
a little way and stopped. How long we stood there 
staring each other in the face I will never know, but 
finally it occurred to me that if I killed him I must 
shoot him again. I raised my gun’—— 

“Why in the world didn’t you ‘shoot then, Mr, 
Brown?” 


“Did you ever shoot at a deer?” 
“No ” 


“No? Well, you see, when I made up my mind to 
shoot again it occurred to me that I hadn’t pumped 
my repeater. I hastened to reload, when click! the 
deer wheeled like a flash, and with a gentle, graceful 
rolling motion gank quietly and peacefully into a kind 
of little ravine like, and I saw him no more. If the 
ground had been a little more level, or if —— (sigh). 
Say, give me a match, will you, my pipe’s gone out.” 


With Dog and/Gun. 


The Delights of Upland Shooting. 


_ THERE is no sport that has more pleasurable, health- 
giving qualities than that which appertains to the dog and 
gun. To roam at will through forest and glade, inhaling 
the purest air that nature provides, air laden with the 
scent of wild flowers, heavy with the balsamic odor of 
the pines, refreshing and exhilarating, giving breath and 
strength to the weakling and preserving those qualities in 
the strong. No scenery is more beautiful than that made 
by the divine landscape gardener, unmarred by the hand 
of man, whose desecrating hand strings rows of unsightly 
fences, rears an edifice of wood and mortar and stone in 
the clearing in the forest, once beautiful in its pristine 
freshness, but now an unsightly blot upon the face of na- 
ture. In the heart of every man there is one little spot, 
sometimes so infinitely small that even its possessor is not 
aware of its existence until moved by some glorious scene, 
and sometimes so large that it dominates the whole be- 
ing, that loves the wildness, the freedom, the untram- 
meled beauty, found in the silent woods. And it is that 
love for nature that goes far toward making a sportsman. 
To leave the rush and turmoil of the town far behind, to 
get away from the confines of civilization and feel as 
free from care as the beasts of the field, the birds of the 
air, that is the longing that completes the change from 
man to sportsman. With many the hunting is merely an 
incident, to be enjoyed as one of the numerous pleasures 
that go to make the whole; it is the companionship of the 
beings of the woods, the animals that know nothing of 
civilization or captivity, the sense of being free, the 
wholesomeness of the life, that attracts the man. 

Did you ever lie on your back on some mossy spot, 
beneath the trees, and gaze upward at the blue sky, tak- 
ing note of the little birds that flit in and out of the 
foliage overhead, now hastily seeking the shelter of the 
thick pine when a threatening shadow warns them of the 
coming of their most troublesome enemy, the hawk; then, 
when danger is over, leaving their refuge and once more 
busily going about the duties of their little lives? You 
hear a faint scratching noise on the old fallen tree near 
you and then you see a tiny chipmunk watching you with 
twinkling eyes, a strange sight for him, resembling none 
of the wood folks with which he is acquainted, until a 
sudden movement of yours alarms the timid creature, 
and like a flash of light he is gone. Off in that tall chest- 
nut tree there sounds the busy chatter of a squirrel, a 
bluejay catches a glimpse of you and screeches forth harsh 
notes of warning, while a distant whistle, a querulous 
quoi-la-hee, qudi-la-hee, proclaims a quail, separated 
from his relatives and sounding the call of the lost. 

There is something irresistibly attractive in these sights 
and sounds of the woods that the maxim, “once a sports- 
man, always a sportsman,” is rarely at fault. It is gen- 
erally instilled when but a boy, this love of nature, and 
seldom a man, who as a youngster used to roam through 
the woods and fields, but that enjoys the same wander- 
ings in his riper years. 

Upland shooting gives one an opportunity to enjoy all 
these pictures from nature’s book of field and forest, and 
that accounts for the man turning sportsman and the 
sportsman naturalist. No one passes a week or even a 
day in the woods without becoming interested in the 
animal inhabitants, and a desire to know more, to acquire 
a knowledge of the heretofore unknown wood lore, draws 
them again and again to the shadows of the silent forest 
until the charm is too strong to be resisted and many an 
hour is pleasurably spent beneath the trees. 

Nor are all the attractions confined to the woods. The 
sportsman-naturalist wanders through the fields, gees the 
burrow of the woodchuck, the well-defined paths of the 
rabbit worn smooth through grass and stubble by the 
passing of many little feet. Under the branches of the 
oak tree in the corner of the lot are several little hollows 
in the fresh earth, the dusting place of Bob White, while 
the feathers scattered here and there about the spot prove 
that the daily dust bath is not neglected. Never a day is 
passed without some new and interesting scene to relieve 
the monotony, the book of knowledge is never all re- 
vealed, but day by day the wanderer looks upon a new 
page, and before he is aware of it is under that strange 
spell, the “spell of the forest.” 3 . 

Give a man a dog and a gun, let him roam at will 
through the fields and woods, and unless his heart is 
harder than the hardest flint, his eyes shut to all the 
beauties and charms of nature, he will be inspired by the 
delightful views, the new sights and purest air God can 
give, and go home, happier, better and healthier, surely 
recompense sufficient to pay for the day spent away from 
town and business. 

It was not so many years ago when the man who loved 
the pleasures attendant upon dog and gun, in a day afield, 
was regarded by the majority of people as a ne er-do- 
well, an idler who it would be best to watch, and maybe 
you can remember how you slipped out the back door 
with the gun concealed beneath your coat, acting as if you 
were a criminal instead of a respectable citizen who was 
going hunting, afraid of the remarks of your neighbors if 
they saw you off for such degrading sport and never 
perfectly at ease until beyond the confines of the village 
and the scrutiny of curious eyes. g 

However, in this more enlightened day the sportsman is 
not a creature of suspicion, but, if a sportsman in the 
true sense of the word, he is respected, admired by many 
and imitated by some, truly a different man from one of 
three decades ago. ; 

The American people, as a whole, are a nation of 
sportsmen, and with a sportsman President at the helm, 
upholding and dignifying the title, the multitudes are 
becoming more and more convinced that the love of sport 
is an excellent quality to be instilled in each mind, for it is 
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rare that a genuine lover of the rod or gun is not worthy 
of all trust and confidence imposed in him. 

So Ict us don our shooting togs, the coat, not of many 
colors, but of many pockets, the trousers and leggings 
made to resist the wear of the bush and scratch of the 
brier, and with gun resting comfortably on the shoulder, 
hide ourselves in the peaceful shade of the woods, or 
tramp over the crisp stubble with that pleasurable antici- 
pation of a good day’s sport that is never lost, but each 
day rises anew, whatever the disappointments of the pre- 
ceding onc. 

The companion of many hunts, our Fidus Achates, in 
the shape of cither a setter or pointer, is as eager as his 
master to be afield, and upon reaching the well-known 
hunting grounds, is off at a wave of the hand, quartering 
the fields, drawing each favorite spot where only the other 
day he found a bevy. Suddenly a whiff of that delectable 
bird scent is carried to the delicate nostrils and he 
slackens his gait, looks around for the master, and then, 
with head erect and putting each foot down as carefully 
as though he were treading on glass, he approaches the 
birds, until the strong scent warns him of their near- 
ness, and pauses, rigid and beautiful, surely a sight that 
brings joy to the heart of the sportsman. 

Hark to the whir of wings as the quail arise; watch 
the startled birds hurry to the shelter of the neighboring 
woods. The first bevy of the day is found, and now our 
cup of joy is overflowing. 

Then at noon time, when the sun is high in the heavens, 
the sportsman seeks some sheltered nook and abandons 
himself to a delightful rest, and also tefreshes the inner 
man with a tempting, though necessarily small, lunch, 
which was so carefully prepared and put into a pocket of 
the canvas coat by the little madam, who, although she 
is a sportsman’s wife or mother, and has witnessed his 
coming and going many times, can never quell the feeling 
of uneasiness and always on parting utters those precau- 
tionary words, “Do be careful, dear.” Bless the little 
woman! We all know what prompts those loving words, 
but we do not know how much she worries or how 
anxiously she awaits the homecoming. 

The clear waters of the near-by brook serve to wash 
down the enjoyable lunch and also to soften the two or 
three dog biscuits that somewhat still the pangs of hunger 
in our faithful companion’s stomach. His breakfast was 
not a large one, for the sportsman was wise and knows 
that no dog can hunt well after a hearty meal. 

But there is one thing needed before the sportsman’s 
satisfaction is complete. A search in the pockets brings 
to light a well-filled tobacco pouch and a pipe, whose 
very blackness proclaims a strength which only many 
pounds of the “weed that soothes” could produce. The 
pipe is carefully filled and then there is another search 
for a match, which is found, lit, and applied to the to- 
bacco. Now he is happy as he lounges on the soft bed 
of leaves and pine needles. At peace with all the world is 
he, as he watches the circling smoke around and muses 
on the pleasures of the past few hours. 

Perhaps the warmth of the November sun, as its bright 
rays shine into the little glade, has a sopofific effect on 
the sportsman, and soon he is off to the land of dreams, 
accompanied by the dog, who has before been lazily 
dozing, but now, seeing his master embraced by the arms 
of Mospheus, curls up in a comfortable little hollow at 
the foot of an old tree and indulges in a deep, beneficial 
snooze. 


All this may seem a bit out of place to some, this noon 
day slumber, but to the man who finds not all the pleasure 
in always “killing,” it is as truly a part of the day’s en- 
joyment as the shooting. 

Surely we who love the dog and gun, can claim as 
good a right to be termed contemplative sportsmen as 
those who find their pleasures in bending rod and babbling 
brooks and have been designated by the father of trout 
fishing, as contemplative anglers. 

But the sun has withdrawn its warming rays from 
the glade, and the old dog, who quickly notices the at- 
mospheric change, begins to get uneasy. He indulges in 
a mighty, satisfying yawn, and then lazily arises from 
the soft bed beneath the tree. The sportsman is suddenly 
recalled from the land of dreams by a cold, damp nose 
being shoved inquiringly into his face, and awakens to 
find his dog standing by him, an entreating look in the 
large brown eeys, which seems to say, “’Tis time to be 
up and doing.” So he looks at his watch and finds that 
there are only three short hours before the sun will 
sink behind the western hills, and that that day and its 
pleasures will be a thing of the past. 

Off in the distance he hears a clear, melodious whistle. 
A bevy of quail have been scattered and are sounding 
their assembly calls, so he listens for a moment until an- 
other whistle leaves him certain of the direction, and then 
oft he goes, for a half-dozen more birds added to these 
that are already in the game pockets will just complete 
the number he wishes to carry home. 

Finally the dog gives the most positive signs of game, 
the sportsman moves up closer to where he is working, 
there is a sudden rustling of the dead leaves, a b-r-r-r, 
followed by a sharp report of the gun, and another victim 
swells the score. 

Again the scene is enacted. Maybe the surroundings 
are different, for in nature’s theater the scenery is always 
shifting, but there are the same actors, the man, the dog, 
the fluttering bird and smoking gun. 

The sportsman is at last compelled to cease hunting, 
for the gradually deepening dusk, makes it impossible to 
shoot with satisfying results, and he calls his dog to heel, 
throws the little gun over his shoulder and starts on his 
homeward tramp. ; ae 

“Fatigued?” you ask. “Yes, bodily.” His limbs are 
not of steel and have conveyed him over many miles, 
through forest and field, but his spirits are not in keeping 
with the weary limbs. He is not thinking of the work he 
has done, the miles he has covered, but of the dozen or 
more plump quail that are so snugly resting in the game 
pockets, and should you ask him if the recompense is 
worthy of the labor, there will be no hesitating, the same 
cheery answer will be always given, “Of course it is. 
Why, my friend, there is no better sport, and I am never 
happier than when homeward bound after a successful 
hunt.” F. ArtHuR PARTRIDGE. 





All communications intended for Forrst awp Sraeam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
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One Way to Burst a Gun. 


WE wete firing at the 300-yard tafget, using new Spen- 
cer .45 caliber carbines. These are rim fire arid some of 
their cartridges were defective, the percussion matter, 
whatever it was, often failed. It may have been on ac- 
count of its not being évenly distributed, for if it missed 
fire the first time we turned the cartridge partly around, 
then let the plunger strike it in a new place, and it gen- 
erally exploded then. : 

One of our sergeants steppéd out to fire this day, and 
his first attempt was a failure; his cartridge did not ex- 
plode. He turned it; then tried again, and this time the 
percussion was all right; but the gun made hardly any 
report, and I noticed but a light puff of smoke come out 
of the muzzle. 

The marker signaled a miss, and the sergeant tried 
again. This time the cartridge was all right, but after fir- 
ing the gun was found to have a small bulge that extended 
clean around the barrel at inch behind the muzzle. This 
was over twite the diameter of the barrel, but there 
was no split about it. The lieutenant, who had charge 
of tis, here now examined the gun, then wanted to know 
if the sergeant had taken the rag out of the gun before 
firing. A good many of us kept a greasy rag in the 
muzzle as a stopper, and only a few days before this a 
man had forgot to remove his before firing at a deer and 
had ruined his gun; the barrel, in this case, had split two 
inches back from the front end. 

There was no rag in the gun; sergeant said this had 
been his second shot, the first one would have burst it 
had he left his stopper in. 

“Then I can’t account for it,” the lieutenant told hint. 

I had been standing only a few feet away when both 
shots were fired and had been busy thinking since then. 
“I can explain it, I think.” I told him that first shot 
was one of those spoiled cartridges; he had to turn it, 
then, when it did go off it made hardly any report; there 
must have been only powder enough in it to drive the 
ball as far as the muzzle; there it found the smallest 
inside diameter and then stuck; the next shot burst the 
gun, of course, 

“T think you have got it,” he told me. “Have you ever 
seen a similar case?” ; 

“No, sir; another like it might not occur in a year, but 
I reason it out that way.” 

“And that is the way it has been done. I must feport 
this to the War Department as being somethiig néw.” 

I saw another of these carbines bufst ftom having its 
muzzle full of clay; that was a piece of carelessness, 
though, and had I anything to do in this case the man 
would have had to pay $22, the pticé df the gun. 


Casta BLANCO. 
Eris, Pa. 


Ducks on Gaede’s Pond. 


One afternoon last week a man rushed into Morgan’s 
office on Broadway. When he inquired ‘for Eddie it was 
plainly to be seen that the messenger was very much ex- 
cited. The proprietor was not at home, and the man 
waited. 

When Eddie came in the man took him over in a cor- 
ner and whispered something in his ear. The people in 
the place could catch a word now and then about ducks 
and ponds, and Eddie seemed pleased over the informa- 
tion which was being imparted. 

After the man had departed, Edward went to the tele- 
phone. His actions were quick and decisive, but his 
friends saw that he was under strong mental excitement. 

“Hello, Central,” said Edward, as he took down the re- 
ceiver. “Give me 380, quick.” 

There was a delay for a moment, and then Morgan 
whispered into the ’phone: 

“Hello, Powers, is that you? Say, John, a fellow’s 
just been in and told me that there is a big bunch of wild 
ducks up on Bob Gaede’s pond, just above Haledon. I 
want you to hook up your horse before daylight to-mor- 
row morning, and we will go up and get them before 
Garry Hopper or Billy Stafter get wise. If they hear 
there are ducks on that pond, they will go up and camp 
out to-night.” 

“All right,” said Ed, after he had listened to his friend 
Powers for a moment. “Be sure and be here by 5 in the 
morning; we won’t have any time to lose if we want to 
get those ducks. Keep it mum; don’t say a word to any 
one. 

For the balance of the evening Morgan acted as if he 
were burdened with the weight of a great secret. His 
friends noticed his absent-mindedness, and it caused con- 
siderable comment. When Garry Hopper came in atid 
said he had heard there was a big bunch of ducks up 
country Eddie got nervous, but he calmed down when 
Garry said the ducks were on Cedar Pond at Orean Park. 

The next morning when the police were going on duty 
at 4 o'clock, a man was noticed driving through the streets 
at a rapid gait. He pulled up at Morgan’s and Eddie 
came out, loaded down with shells and gun, which were 
hastily concealed in the back of the wagon. Then they 
whirled away over the river and up the Haledon hill. 

“If we find those ducks, John,” said Ed, “we will have 
to be pretty careful, as they will be apt to be wilder than 
hawks. If they are near the shore, we will sneak up from 
two sides. We'll put the first barrel into them on the 
water, and then when they bunch on the rise we will 
simply slaughter them with the second barrel. We'll cer- 
tainly have the joke on Hopper and the gang by going out 
and getting a bunch of wild ducks right here in the town 
before breakfast.” 

When the hunters reached the top of Jackson’s Hill, the 
pond on Bob Gaede’s estate lay spread out before them 
like a mirror. Dawn was just breaking, and the surface 
of the water was partially hidden by the early morning 
mist. When they were within three yards of the lake, 
Powers suddenly stopped the horse. 

“There are the ducks,” said John, pointing to a group 
which was floating about thirty yards from the shore. at 
a point where there was good cover on the bank. “TI think, 
though, they are tame ducks.” 

“No, they’re not,” said Morgan. “They’re mallards: 
look at their size and see them swim. We won't do a 
thing to them in a minute. You go over to that point, and 
I'll go yonder ; when I whistle blaze away.” 





It took John and Eddie fifteen minutes to get to their 
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respective positions, and all the time they kept an eye on 
the ducks. Then there came a low whistle, and the simul- 
taneous reports of two guns broke the morning stillness. 
The shot churned the water into foam right in the middle 
of the batch of ducks, but they never moved. 

Neither Morgan nor Powers shot the second time. 
They got wise quickly. They sneaked back to the wagon, 
and the horse had to, make record time to get back to 
Paterson before people were up. 

Morgan says now that he knew all the time that. the 
ducks were decoys which had been placed in the pond by 
Bob Gaede to fool some of his friends, and that he only 
pretended that they were real ducks in order to have a 
good joke on Powers. ‘ 

Curiously enough, Powers says the same thing about 
Morgan.—Paterson (N. J.) Chronicle. 





Market Hunter Fined $360. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Game Warden George A. Ferris, of Stamford, Conn., 
did a clever piece of work when he arrested and convicted 
Wallace A. Stevens, of Stamford, Conn., for selling 
thirty-three quail, woodcock and partridge. 

Stevens received the minimum fine that the law pr6vides, 
viz., $10 per bird, and $30 for éosts—$360 it all.. Upoit 
first reading this fine may appear excessive for the first 
offetise, but when other Circumstances are taken into con- 
sideration, the decision will meet the approval of all good 
sportsmen, and it’s the general sentiment in and around 
Stamford that the fellow got what he deserved. Stevetis’ 
occupation is that of driver for the Diamond Ice Company 
in Stamford eleveti months in the year, but the twelfth 
month, October, he gives up his position and goes batk 
into the-country to a camp of his, or else boards at a farmi- 
house, and takes up Shooting as a business. This he has 
done for several years. Several complaints have been 
made to the game warden about Stevens shooting on 
Sundays, and about his shooting for market; but all such 
fellows are shy, and it is hard to get positive evidence to 
secure a conviction on, and Stevens had made the state- 
ment several times that “Ferris never would eatch hirii, 
= he would just like to see him tonie up 4nd 4arteést 
rim. 

Game Warden Fertis is, howevet, hot oily at eh- 
thusiastic sportsman, but a mah of miuch determination 
and resource; and after several weeks of patient investi- 
gation—the watching and noting of several persons with 
suspicious looking baskets who went to New York pretty 
frequently—the following of persons to New York and as- 
certaining where the contents of these suspected packages 
and baskets were disposed of, he was able finally to ob- 
tain positive evidence, had the warrant issued, and went 
up personally and arrested Stevens. 

Assistant Prosecuting Attorney Jenkins conducted the 
case for the Commonwealth; Judge Downs presided. 
Judge Downs, in giving his decision, explained that the 
maximum fine was $50 per bird, and even imprisonment, 
and the minimum fine was $10 per bird, which he im- 
posed, as it was Stevens’ first offense before the court. 

Mr. Ferris has received complaints of several other 
parties who are shooting and selling game illegally, and 
has them under consideration. There are several persons 
in that town, and, in fact, in almost every town in the 
State, who encourage shooters to violate the law by offer- 
ing to buy the birds of them, and it is stated that a New 
York broker who resides in Stamford, bought a gun and 
gave it to a man who is known as a market shooter— 
gives the fellow his ammunition and takes his birds, and 
the presumption is that he quietly pays him for his time 
and game. 

The good work of Game Warden Ferris will give some 
of these persistent market shooters a more wholesome re- 
spect for the game law, and such work will receive the 
hearty commendation and congratulation of sportsmen 
throughout the State of Connecticut. 

BripGerort, Conn, 


On Staten Island. 


Prince’s Bay, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In the last issue I read an article about shooting 
in Greater New York. The article was a good one. The 
man who wrote it is in my estimation a gentleman, and 
he was in the bounds of the law in all his doings. We 
all like to hear of a man going out and doing an honest 
day’s work with his rod and gun. It is good reading. If 
the pages of Forest AND STREAM were supplied with all of 
the illegal shooting that has been done on Staten Island 
this fall it would make a great many columns of reading 
that would not suit a good matty men. When I say men 
I mean gentlemen, not gentlemen of wealth, but those 
who are possessed of means that are worth more than 
would enable them to stand in a police court and delib- 
erately lie about their wrongdoing when pushed to the 
wall (of injustice). a 

The casual reader may say, Why is it that there is so 
much illegal shooting on Staten Island, and why do they 
not make arrests? We have made arrests, and have gone 
through the form of prosecution, and all that; but we have 
had our drawbacks. We have a good prosecuting attor- 
ney, a man sincere, honest, and a thorough student of the 
game laws; but when he runs up against a wall thicker 
than seventeen Killarney castles, how under the sun can 
he knock it down single-handed? The Richmond County 
Fish and Game Protective Association have been keeping 
an eye on all of the proceedings, and have noticed several 
cases where the education of the lower class can be ben- 
efitted. When I speak of the lower class, I do not mean 
anything detrimental to any one. I am speaking of classes. 
We all know that there is the infant class, the primary 
class, grammar school and Ke School. Now, there is a 
high school in all classes. -Take dogs; some belong to 
the high school class ; and horses, there are the high schoof 
horses ; they can step to music better than some men car 
step or stoop to common sense. But such people gener- 
ally will stoop to common cents, if they think it will go. 
And_I thank God that there is a high school in our courts 
that throws away petty politics and scorns the evildoer. 
and throws the searchlight of justice to help law-abiding 
people. We are going to the higher school of justice, 
where the faculty have been educated to the laws of the 
State. . A Memoex or THE ASSOCIATION. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Game Law Matters in Illinois. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 29.—State Game ‘Commissioner 
A. J. Lovejoy, of Roscoe, IIll., favors this office with 
the following statement of matters and affairs con- 
nected with his administration: . 

“To set you at rest regarding what the State Game 
Commissioner is. doing, I herewith hand you a little 
synopsis of the forthcoming report to the Governor. 
The cause of the delay in report is that it is almost im- 
possible to.get a deputy warden to answer any ques- 
tions regarding his work, and I wished to make the re- 
port as complete as possible. 

“At the commencement of my appointment there 
was in the State game fund the sum of $1,967. The 
last General Assembly, in trying to revise the game 
law of Illinois, inadvertently left out the word ‘quail,’ 
which has caused some to attempt to kill them at all 
seasons, instead of waiting till Nov. 1 to Dec. 20. Not- 
withstanding this error in the present law, we have 
succeeded in protecting them fully as well as ever, be- 
foré by enforcing Section 29 of the law,.wWhich forbids 
any. to hunt on the lands of another without first pro- 
curing permission, etc.,. under penalty of prosecution 
for trespass. I am reliably informed that there has 
been less violation than usual. There has, however. 
been .something over, one hundred prosecutions for 
violations of the law during the fiscal year. In nearly 
every case we have been successful in fining the vio- 
lators. Beside these cases under the State law, the re- 
port shows that there has been seized under the Lacey 
law numerous packages of.game illegally shippéd into 
the State from States forbidding the shipment of gameé 
beyond their borders. As required by this law, the 
game so seized has been sold for the benefit of the 
State Game Fund, except such portion as goes to the 
deputy making the seizure. The cases have been 
turned over, to the U.S. Government for prosecution, 
atid we dre informed that Illiriois statids at the head of 
thé list Of States for this work, and has niade the best 
record of any. The licenses granted to other States 
to hunt in Illinois during the open season have also 
been more than ever in the history of the law. The 
larger number coming from St. Louis, with Burling- 
ton, Hannibal, Quincy, Dubuque, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
etc., following. 

“To show that we are doing business and reporting 
the same, the game fund in the hands of the State 
Treasurer on June 1, 1902, showed a net balance of 
$6,204.90, instead of the small amount of $1,967, when 
the office was turned over to me. This was a net 
profit to the State of $4,237 over and above all ex- 
penses and salaries for the year. 

“I merely send you these figures to quiet your 
nerves and to show that a game commissioner can 
attend to his busines and do right without running 
zround to the newspapers telling of it. I have noticed 
two or three slurs about the game commissioner in 
your paper that were entirely uncalled for. Trust this 
will ease your mind till the complete report is out of 
the hands of the printer, and show that things are in 
good shape. 

“I am as anxious to see a better game law enactéd 
aS you are, and am trying to get the assistance of the 
sportsmen in the matter, as I believe they are the best 
men to know what is best for the protection of game.” 

I am sure these figures are received in proper spirit 
and promise Commissioner Lovejoy that no one wiil 
be unduly nervous, It is a matter of much congratu- 
lation to the commissioner to see the good financial 
showing. Cash on hand is always good. I am in 
ignorance of what is meant by “slurs about the game 
commissioner.” I am sure there is no department in 
Forest AND STREAM which would not rather print 
traise than blame. The State game wardens can do 
flo greater service to the cause of game protection 
than by giving publicity, not only in the sporting pa- 
pers, but in the daily papers of the country to all the 
workings of their offices. There are plenty of men 
who would rather pay a fine than be held up for criti- 
cism before the public. The power of the press in en- 
forcing the game laws of the country is well nigh us 
great to-day as the executive arm of the law itself, and 
it could be made much more powerful did the officers 
appointed to enforce that law avail themselves of the 
friendship and good offices of their natural allies, the 
newspapers. I know Commissioner Lovejoy will do 
this, and shall thank him always as now. 


The Law io Indiana. 


I had occasion to call attention to the ease with 
which one may borrow the non-resident license of a 
friend for the purpose of shooting in the State of In- 
diana. To-day I heard of another way in which to 
escape the penalty of this law. Say you want to spend 
a few days shooting on the Kankakee, where the duck 
shooting has been better this year than it has been 
anywhere else, and better than it has been for many 
years in the State of Indiana. Very well. You write 
to the office of the State game commissioner stating 
your real name and enclosing the fee for a resident 
license, and giving your address as Hammond, Ind. 
Then have your license sent in care of a certain friend 
at Hammond; Ind. When you go shooting your friend 
meets you at Hammond and hands you your license. 
After you are across the line you become a resident of 
Indiana. The wardens do not know you as anything 
but a resident, and naturally they do not want to take 
chances of making a mistake. In this way several 
Chicago men have made themselves residents of the 
State of Indiana for the time being. I simply call 
this to the attention of the State game warden, who 
is apparntly in ignorance of this state of affairs. 


Ducks. 


We have had an unusually good duck season and 
one more than ordinarily long. There has been no 
freeze up at this latitude as yet sufficient to shut up 
the waters, and old marsh shooters say that the best 
of the shooting is yet to come. With this dictum I 
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hardly agree, but believe that one could expect good 
mallard shooting along the open waters of the Kan- 
kakee quite up to the time of the final freeze. Out in 
Minnesota, at the latitude of St. Paul, all the lakes 
have been frozen for some time and the ducks have left 
that country. 

By the way, can anyone advise me of good duck and 
quail shooting in the State of. Arkansas,. and can any- 
one tell me what, is the. attitude in that State to-day in 
regard to the non-resident shooter? I have under- 
stood that Arkansas. and Missouri are not hankering 
for non-residents. For some reasons I do not in the 
least blame them. 


The License Law. 


There is considerable discussion in this part of the 
world now over the question of non-resident licenses. 
The situation has grown s0 urgent that shooters are 
not always bold enough to openly violate the laws of 
their sister States. Hence we hear the cry that the 
non-resident license law is unconstitutional, that the 
State cannot charge a non-resident any more than it 
charges a residetit for thé privilege of. shooting, ete. 
This is open abandonment of the doctrine that the li- 
cense fees go to swell the revenues of the gatie pro- 
tectors. I think any one who knows the sentiment of 
the legislators of the Western States will agree that so 
soon as we undertake to put a gun tax of ever 50 cerits 
a gun, or a shooting license of éven $10 on our statute 
books, we shall see every. game law wiped off of those 
statute books by the. hands of an irate Legislature. If 
you put the price down to $1 or $2, you will come 
near enough to doing this same thing; and if you 
make it an even price for shooters of all the different 
States, you will net. get enough mioney into your fund 
to materially benefit you in the enforcement of the 
laws. There are some who thihk that the non-resi- 
dent license laws as they stand are good. Others 
would like to see the non-resident tax not above $10 in 
each State. Others again, begin to howl that they 
want rio tax at all. I ami afraid that the trouble with 
the great North Anierican citizeri John Jones, is that 
he wants protéction for John Jories, but not for the 
game birds. The American people do not deserve to 
have any game, and the probability is that they will 
not long have any. 


The Deer Season. 


As I wrote last week from St. Paul, the returns 
from the deer hunters had not at that time begun fully 
to come in. Since then many of the hunting parties 
have come out of the woods, and they for the most 
part bring with them substantial proof of the abund- 
ance of game in Minnesota. Early last week one 
Great Northern train brought down 128 deer to the 
city of St. Paul. On board that train was one party 
made up of Frank Nordstrom, Gus Rylander and F. 
Nelson, who were returning from a trip of two weeks 
in the country between Vermillion and Rainy Lake. 
They had one moose, nine deer, two bears, and 125 
partridges. Now, if any of our Canadian or Maine 
friends want a little record, they might cast their eyes 
this way. I fully believe that Minnesota is as good a 
game country as Maine, were it equally well systema- 
tized, mapped, tabulated and ticketed. 

Two St. Paul policemen came down last week from 
a hunt in northern Minnesota, and each of then had 
a good moose, with good antlers. This is the third 
hunt which these men have made in Minnesota, and 
they have got a moose each time. Weli posted hunt- 
ers of St. Paul insist that it is as safe a proposition 
to get a moose in Minnesota as it is anywhere on 
earth. 

In Wisconsin the deer law seems to work fairly well, 
at least in the city of Milwaukee. Mayor Rose, of 
Milwaukee, was out hunting last week and brought 
home with him a nice deer, which was left in the ex- 
press office by the mayor when he arrived in Mil- 
waukee. The next morning he sent his license and 
an order for the deer to the express office, in care of 
his butcher. The game warden was at the office and 
refused to honor the order of the mayor of the city, 
so the latter had to go down to the office and check up 
like anybody else. These Milwaukee wardens have 
been very vigilant and have gotten themselves very 
much disliked by reason of their efficiency. There 
have been several cases of game taken from parties 
coming through to Chicago, and they have come 
pretty near establishing a reign of terror among the 
unregenerate. 

Not so much could be said for some of the settle- 
ments further north in the State of Wisconsin. A 
Stevens Point, Wis., dispatch has this to say as to a 
seizure lately made at that point: 

Utter disregard of the game laws has characterized 
the operations of hunters and game dealers in the cen- 
tral and northern part of the State. Several large 
confiscations have been made, but the largest one was 
made in this city yesterday by Game Warden Brown, 
in which he secured more than 400 pounds of part- 
ridges and venison. The find was made in searching 
a Wisconsin Central refrigerator car. One consign- 
ment of 250 pounds was billed from Spencer as 
“dressed poultry,” to Lepman & Haege, Chicago. One 
barrel was packed at the top and bottom with domes- 
tic geese, but in the middle were twenty-eight part- 
ridges. Another consignment of “dressed poultry” 
billed from Colby to T. J. Holing, Chicago, consisted 
almost wholly of partridges. Saddles of venison to 
the amount of 100 pounds were found disguised as 
“veal.” The confiscated goods were tagged as contra- 
Land of law, and promptly sold on the local market, 
the proceeds being sent to the State warden at Madi- 
son. 


Deaths Among Deer Hunters. 


Thus far I have heard of several deer hunters killed 
and sixteen wounded in the States of Wisconsin and 
Michigan this fall. It is not pretended that this list 
is in the least complete. There are many sportsmen 
who do not care to go deer hunting in the northern 
woods of these States during the present reign of ter- 


ror. The pine woods region of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin in the deer season is a kingdom of fools. 

A man from Montrose, Mich., by the name of 
Chauncey Streeter, went out from his hunting camp 
and failed to return. His companions hunted for him 
for over a week, and at last he was discovered, 
wounded, in a logging camp some miles away, where 
he was being cared for. He had been picked up in 
the woods, shot through the thigh by some unknown 
party. 

Big Deer Story. 


Mr. Sam Ryan, of Appleton, Wis., hands me the fol- 
lowing story from the Merrill Advocate: 

“While out hunting deer one day last week Knut 
Severson, of 1404 East Main street, ran on to five 
bucks engaged in mortal combat. Mr. Severson was 
attracted to the scene by a great commotion, and 
walked up within easy range of the enraged denizens 
of the forest. After looking at the battle a short time 
he took aim and felled one to the ground. The buck 
had no sooner fallen than another buck picked the 
dead on his horns and threw him high in the air. Mr. 
Severson again fired and brought down another one. 
The rest then discovered the huriter atid took to the 
woods. Mr. Severson says that but for the fact that 
he was so interested in the furious fight he might have 
killed the whole bunch.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Severson overlogked 
his opportunity to kill five deer with interlocked horns. 
Mr. Ryan says that this account from the North 
equals the alligator war story which Captain Lowe 
used to relate down at Fort Myers, Fla. 


Quail, 


Nothing much is doing in the quail regions of this 
State, our shooters coming back with reports of very 
moderate bags. The Michigan season is practically at 
an end, and I do not hear of anything very startling 
done by those of our Chicago sportsmen who have 
gone around the lake. Mr. W. B. Mershon, of Sagi- 
naw, reports a trip with six friends into a new part- 
ridge country in that State, which panned out pretty 
well, eight or ten birds per day to the gun. regularly. 
Mr. Mershon also says that a friend of his and. two 
others killed two moose in three days near their saw- 
mill in Canada. 

The Saginaw Crowd will go into mourning now, I 
presume. Harry, the head porter and general utility 
inan .who has helped make things comfortable on so 
many of the Saginaw Crowd’s trips, is to leave Saginaw 
and go to college for a course in mechanical drawing 
and engineering. He is a good engineer of a car party 
right now. 


The Datly Reporter. 


My friend, the daily reporter, still does stunts on 
field sports. He opines that in wild turkey shooting 
“one needs a good choke bore, shooting a tightly 
packed load of nitro powder with BB shot in front 
of it.” I cannot help expressing a mild surprise at this 
statement, as I believe it has never been customary 
to load BB shot behind a tightly packed load of nitro 
powder. “That shot must be driven with mighty 
force,” says the daily reporter, “to penetrate the 
lordly escutcheon of burnished feathers that shines on 
the wild turkey’s breast.” I see no reason why talent 
like this should not find ready employment in the nat- 
ural history department of a traveling circus. An 
escutcheon of burnished feathers is not without charm. 


Quail ia Minnesota. 


I have heard a great deal for several years about 
the abundance of Bob White quail in the State 
of Minnesota, and, as stated last week, was- able 
to have a taste of the Minnesota quail shoot- 
ing in company with Mr. Sam F. Fullerton, 
the State game warden, and Mr. Frank Water- 
ous, of the Waterous Engine Works, of St. Paul. We 
went out.to Norwood, and had in all three days of 
good, keen sport, being blessed with the first sunshine 
which had been seen in that country for a long time. 

This sport of quail shooting in Minnesota is some- 
thing worth a little description. I was told that the 
quail belt extends nearly 70 miles north of where we 
were, that is to say, about that distance north of St. 
Paul. There is a big belt of hardwood timber which 
extends east and west, partly across the State of Min- 
nesota, lying between the prairie country and the pine 
country. All this country where we shot was once 
very heavily timbered, and was noted as a splendid 
range for deer. To-day you would hardly know that 
this region was once heavily forested. For some thirty 
or forty years it has been farmed by a thrifty class, 
mostly composed of German immigrants. The soil is 
a deep, black loam, exactly like that of the prairie 
State of Iowa. Here and there a swamp or marsh 
runs through a section, but for the most part *the 
ground is high and rolling. The crops are wheat and 
corn, and these thrifty farmers farm so close that they 
hardly leave cover enough for a quail. That is to say, 
that would be the offhand dictum of the man accus- 
tomed to find these birds in the denser vegetation of 
our lower country of Illinois and of the South. In 
the old days out in Iowa, where I spent my boyhood, 
these fields of corn and wheat were vast in extent, and 
no one ever thought of cutting or stacking his corn in 
the fall. The “shucking” was done in the field and 
the stalks were left standing or lying, as the case 
might be. With these Minnesota farmers the reverse 
is the case. They cut and shock all their corn and 
get the stubble grounds plowed clean early in the fall 
season. The infrequent groves are for the most part 
cleared of underbrush, and very little more than a 
carpet of leaves is left for cover to the quail, which in- 
variably go to the timber when ‘flushed on a bevy 
rise. When I first saw this region I was satisfied that 
it was not a good quail country, because it did not re- 
semble other quail countries I had known. But the 
ptoof of the pudding is in the eating. Mr. Fullerton 
told me that he had on one day put up thirty. bevies 
of quail in this same country. We ourselves on one 
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day started ten bevies, and a great many shooters have 
gone out there and had no difficulty in making’ the 
daily limit of 25 birds. We confidently expected to do 
as much ourselves. The truth is, perhaps, that we 
were in there a little late in the game. 
day’s drive, without any local guide and not knowing 
the country in the least, we only put up a few bevies. 
The first of these we got up in the first hundred yards 
of our hunting. They rose high and strong and 
seemed to light on a patch of brush a short distance 
ahead. Yet, try as we might, we found only one strag- 
gler, and could not stop him. It seemed impossible 
that they could have gone across the railroad track 
to a distant grove which we saw, yet such proved to 
be the case. The birds undoubtedly started to run as 
soon as they struck the ground and kept going. We 
put up one or two in the grass as soon as we struck 
the railroad track, and after hunting around for about 
an hour where they ought to have been, got a wild 
fiush on the leaves of about half the bevy. These got 
up wild and scattered every way, flying like bullets, 
and we could do nothing with them at all after that, 
picking up only two or three birds after all our skirm- 
ishing. We were willing to mark up our apprecia- 
tion of the sporting qualities of Bob White several de- 
grees before noon of that first day. 

We drove on through the country, a clean, prosper- 
ous, tidy country, with the mail boxes of the rural de- 
livery staring us in the face at every farm gate, but 
not getting much encouragement in the quail industry 
until just about lunch time. 

“Now, here’s a place,” said Mr. Fullerton, pointing 
to a grassy opening in the middle of an old deadening, 
“where I am at home. I’ve been here several times 
and never failed to get up a good bunch of Lirds. 
We'll do some business here.” 

Sure enough we did. The dogs, being a little eager, 
flushed a tremendous bevy of birds too far ahead of 
us to get a shot on the rise. These birds, however, 
came directly to us and we marked them down <lose 
and hard in the grass. To make the story short, we 
knocked down 17 out of this bevy alone, and, although 
we lost four in the pick-up, thought that we had done 
pretty good work. This bevy had probably never been 
shot at before. 


We worked on across the country and at last Mr. 
Fullerton and Mr. Waterous left me for a trip to a 
distant cornfield, I waiting near a country graveyard 
on the somewhat distant chance that our driver, whom 
we had left a couple of miles away, would be able to 
keep his appointment and meet us at the church near 
the graveyard. I did not think the others would find 
any birds on their trip, and so begged off, but much re- 
gretted it later. It was a trifle cold and I found it 
voor fun walking up and down and reading epitaphs 
on tombstones. It was still more discomforting when 
my friends returned, just at dark, carrying five of the 
biggest quail I have ever seen. They said they needed 
help on these birds, which they had found at the edge 
of the wood about a mile away. 

It was now dark and the distance into town was 
about seven miles. As our driver had evidently lost 
us, we started, with what grace we could summon, to 
hoof it into town. We negotiated about three miles 
of mud and darkness and then concluded to charter a 
farm team. Hardly had we gotten the latter hooked 
up before our own lost driver came prowling along in 
the dark. Him we reviled copiously, but presently 
forgot everything in the warmth and comfort of the 
little hotel at Norwood. 


On the next day we concluded to make the same 
rounds. Our first day had netted us 19 birds, and on 
this second day the best we could do was 20. We 
worked over the same country and located all of our 
yesterday's bevies and some more beside. All the 
widely scattered bevies of the day before were found 
assembled, and at the same places where we first found 
them. I must say that we all of us shot very indiffer- 
ently. I used to think that I could shoot quail a little 
bit sometimes, but lost all manner of conceit of my- 
self on this particular occasion. Some badly loaded 
shells brought on a shooting headache and I blinked 
my shots aplenty. Yet, even when one is at his best, 
he wili find that these Minnesota quail ask his best 
skill. I don’t think I ever saw the day when I could 
kill half of them, day in and day out. They are the 
largest quail I have ever seen, unless it be those of the 
Province of Ontario. The dogs could do very little 
with them when once they struck the leaves, where 
they seemed to run and disappear as though indeed 
they left no scent behind them. We passed a delight- 
{ul day, however, and closed it at dark on a scattered 
bevy, which would have given us eight or ten birds in 
all likelihood had we struck them a half hour sooner. 

On the third day the best we could do was 18 birds, 
but we did not find so many bevies as we did on the 
day previous. We located three bevies each, for the 
third day, at its regular stamping ground, showing the 
regularity of habit of this bird. Our shooting on this 
jast day was even more disgraceful than it had been 
the day before. I felt that I simply had dishonored 
myself, and even Mr. Fullerton, who is a very steady 
.and reliable shot, indeed, at times, laid himself open to 
rebuke at the hands of Mr. Waterous and myself, who 
were depending on him for a bag. Our dogs put up 
a pretty strong game. Two of them were the property 
of Mr. Waterous, a fine old setter, Spot, and a hardy, 
stub-and-twist pointer, by the name of Sport, both 
very practical meat dogs and perfectly in hand, facts 
which add so much to the sport of quail shooting, as 
everyone knows. We had also a beautiful little pointer 
bitch by the name of Flo, the property of the local 
banker, Mr. Bradley, a friend of my companions. This 
latter was reputed to be one of the best chicken dogs 
in the State and certainly was a god one also on quail. 
We found that three days’ steady work was about all 
that either men or dogs cared for. Sometimes we 
thought the dogs looked at us a bit reproachfully when 
we failed to stop our birds, but once in a while when a 
quail got up wild on the leaves it was our turn to look 
1eproachfully at the dogs. The fact of the matter is 
these northern quail represent the survival of the fit- 
test under hard conditions, They are strong enough 


On our first 


to stand these severe Minnesota winters, shrewd 
enough to take care of themselves even on this thin 
covered country, and strong of wing enough to tax the 
best kind of shooting skill. I have shot quail pretty 
much aH over the West and South, but I have never 
seen so hard a quail game put up as they give a fellow 
out in Minnesota. We-only bagged 57 quail in our 
three days, it being remembered, of course, that part 
of the time was taken up in driving out of town and 
prospecting around the country. A well-posted local 
shooter could probably have done much better, and I 
presume under ordinary circumstances our same party 
could have made double the bag out of the chances we 
had. In good truth, I had chances to kill my limit on 
two of the days in question, and at that need not have 
used any greater skill than is common in good, fair 
quail shooting in the Southern country. I would like 
to see a lot of these Southern quail shooters go out 
and get against some of Sam Fullerton’s trained birds. 
Methinks they would come back minus a little conceit 
and a few birds. Anyhow, that was the way I did. 
There are very few ruffed grouse in that part of the 
country. We only put up two, not getting a shot at 
either. As for the quail, they there all right, from the 
line of St. Paul all the way south through the State 
wherever there is farming country, and it seems to me 
these birds are there to stay. The winters of Minne- 
sota are by no means so severe as they formerly were, 
and ever at its worst, the Minnesota winter is not so 
dangerous as that of Canada or our Middle Western 
States. The snow, when it comes, is cold and dry, and 
there is not much rain or sleet to form the fatal crust, 
which is the worst destroyer of the quail. The food 
of the birds is abundant, in spite of the bare look of 
the country, and in spite of the fact that the stubble 
fields are plowed up early for the sowing of winter 
wheat. The woods are very open, but there are occa- 


- sional thickets, or fallen treetops, or ricks of straw or 


hay, so that in some fashion the hardy little fellows get 
all the shelter they need. We forgot to weigh any of 
our quail, but we killed some giants, with strong, thick 
legs, dense plumage, brilliantly colored, and altogether 
the handsomest quail I think I ever shot and the 
sportiest as well. I must congratulate Mr. Fullerton 
on his so fully making good everything he has said 
about the quail in Minnesota. Had we only made 
good with the shooting I might have had quite a story 
to tell. 


Minnesota as a Game State. 


I have been growing better and better acquainted 
with Minnesota for the last few years, and I must say 
that the more I know of it the more respect I have for 
it as a game State. I question whether there is in the 
country a more desirable place of residence for a 
sportsman than one of the Twin Cities of the State of 
Minnesota. One can in two hours’ ride or less have 
grand shooting. Norwood is only fifty miles from St. 
Paul. At Wabash also good quail shooting is re- 
ported, and there are many other nearby points. The 
prairie chicken shooting in Minnesota this fall, as I 
have had occasion before to testify, is as good as is 
to be found anywhere. The glory of the Minnesota 
duck marshes is coming te be all that it ever was. 
Wild geese, that is to say, honkers, and not white 
geese, are to be had in some of the northern counties. 
Ruffed grouse shooting is excellent in different sec- 
tions. The sharp-tailed grouse shares with the prairie 
chicken large areas of the State. There is good trout 
fishing, the best fly-fishing for bass in the world, per- 
haps the best muscallunge fishing in America, and fish- 
ing for wall-eyed pike and big-mouthed bass, such as 
is not to be equaled in any part of the world. These 
statements seem broad, but they are made advisedly. 
The deer supply is such as to allow one easily to get 
his limit. There are a few elk, probably between 30 
and 50 head, still to be found in a remote portion of 
the State. Of moose, the best posted men tell me 
there are thousands. ‘In regard to this latter I am 
very curious, but am satisfied that there are very many 
moose to be had in the State of Minnesota provided 
one knows where and how to go. The same can be 
said of caribou. I don’t think there are as many cari- 
bou as in New Brunswick, and, of course, not so many 
as in Nova Scotia, but one stands a very good chance 
of getting a caribou in a winter hunt in Minnesota. In 
jack snipe and the different plovers Minnesota can 
make as good a showing as any of our Western States. 
The game supply of this State is better than it was 
ten or fifteen years ago. As I have so often stated, I 
believe this fact to be full proof of the efficacy of the 
Minnesota game laws and the rigorous honesty of their 
enforcement. Here in Chicago we are in the middle 
of a devastated, desolate, sportless region. It is pleas- 
ant once in a while to get out into a corner of the 
world where one can still get a little touch of the old 
outdoor American life. 


Wild Boars in the Orieot 


I see no reason why Japan, the Philippines, the island 
of Formosa and adjacent territory should not properly 
be included in the sphere of influence of Chicago and 
the West. These places are all west of Chicago, and one 
goes through Chicago to get there. At least, Mr. J. O. 
Averill, of New York, a tea merchant, with interests in 
Japan, always goes through Chicago in his trip to Japan. 
He is this week just back from his season’s work in 
Japan, and pdid a pleasant visit as he passed through 
going home to New York. Mr. Averill says he visited 
Formosa not long ago and went out into the back coun- 
try, quite beyond the zone of Japanese military author- 
ity. None of the savages of the interior were encoun- 
tered, however, and everybody brought his head back 
home with him, which is far more dignified, as well as 
more comfortable, than having it beosghet in by another 
fellow on the end of a sharp stick. These “furtive folk 
and wild” have still the pleasant custom of head hunt- 
ing, and one tribe last year took between 500 and 600 
heads. They don’t mean any harm by it, and are really 
a simple and charming folk te live with. It is necessary 
for a man to take a head before he can vote or mar- 
ried, and this law of the land renders the population st 
times 2 trifie hasty, and so careless that death frequently 


ensues, as a consequence of the otherwise merely per- 
functory operation of head-taking. The custom has 
much to recommend it, politically and socially. It must 
be grateful and comforting, when two gentlemen are pay- 
ing addresses to the same damsel, for one to feel free to 
cut off the other’s head. At least, it might seem so be- 
fore the marriage. ‘ 

But I was about to speak of sport in Formosa. Mr. 
‘Averill says that they had “fish there with much the - 
habits of our trout, though in appearance it more resem- 
bles the grayling. Wild boars there are in abundance, 
and big ones. He saw one boar hunt in which several 
natives engaged, and in which they got their boar, though 
hardly according to Hoyle. The animal crossed a bit of 
open on a hillside, whereupon a native with an ancient 
musket took a shot at him and crippled him. As it rolled 
down the hill, another native, armed with a long, sharp 
sword, fell upon it. Yet others laid hold presently upon 
its legs, and ere long the boar was finished. Mr. Averill 
one was an exciting little hunt, even with the old mus- 
set in it. 


E. Hove. 
Hartrorp Buitprne, Chicago, [11 





Vermont Game. 


Swanton, Vt., Nov. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The game crop here in northwestern Vermont, taken 
as a whole, has been this season an abundant one, 
though back on the highlands the cold wet weather 
during the early summer destroyed most of the young 
grouse, but down in the lake towns they have been, 
and are now at the present time unusually plentiful. 

We get here both varieties—the true ruffed grouse 
and the larger Canada gray grouse. The latter bird, 
from its heavy plumage, looks to be much the largest 
bird, though actual weight they are but a few ounces 
the heaviest. We recently killed an old Canada cock 
bird that weighed one pound and twelve ounces—this 
was actual weight; the guessed weight was about three 
pounds. 

We had more woodcock here this season than for 
many past seasons. We can only account for this fact 
that during their migratory flight southward last sea- 
son they in some manner escaped the horde of gunners 
that lay in wait for them. It is not the few that we kill 
here near their breeding grounds that diminishes their 
numbers, but it is the number shot along their 
migratory route and also where they winter in the 
South, where beside the sportsman and market- 
shooter, nearly every colored boy has a cheap single- 
barrel breechloader, which they use on that bird that 
they have learned “is mighty fine eatin’.” In the 
localities where the frosts in the early summer did not 
destroy the beechnit crop, gray squirrels are nu- 
inerous. 

Deer are on the increase. One morning recently, 
just after the open season closed, two bucks and two 
does were seen in the center of the village of High- 
gate, Vt. They were in the backyard of our late State’s 
Attorney Steele, and were evidently paying their re- 
spects to one who has been active in giving them the 
full protection that our laws will give to that kind of 
game. On every occasion possible, State’s Attorney 
D. W. Steele has made it extremely “hot” for violators 
of the game laws. 

Thousands of black duck bred this season here in 
our marshes. As the flats are overflowed, they have 
had the best of feeding grounds. So far the flight of 
inigratory duck and wild geese has been light. The 
next keen cold frost will bring them along. During 
the early autumn the muskrats in this vicinity began 
building their houses up high out of and in some cases 
away from the water. This caused us to predict high 
water, and this prediction has come true, for the water 
in the marshes was never, in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant, so high as it is at the present time. 

Our fox hunters are having fair success, and some 
good pelts have been taken. Our State legislators 
have recently passed a bit of “jackass legislation” in 
placing a bounty of $1.25 on foxes killed during the 
summer months. This is simply another instance where 
the farmers do not know their best friends. The fox 
stands to the farmer’s orchard, meadow and pasture 
lands as the cat does to his granaries; it keeps the mice 
in check—keeps their numbers down. In western Ver- 
mont the fox saves to our farmers thousands of dol- 
lars where they kill a single dollar’s worth of poultry. 
The writer has hunted foxes for fully half a century 
and has yet to see where a fox has killed a turkey, 
goose or chicken, and many and many a time have we 
seen full broods of turkeys raised back in the back 
pastures where foxes were numerous. When they take 
poultry it is after they have caught off all the mice. 
The number of mice, called meadow moles, that a fox 
kills every year, if allowed to live and breed, would 
with their progeny ruin the farmer’s crops. The valu- 
able fur of the fox if killed during the winter months 
brings a much-needed revenue of foreign money into 
the State. In face of these facts, which were given 
them, our Dogberries have put on a bounty for the 
summer months that will encourage every boy in the 
country to kill and exterminate this valuable fur-bear- 
ing animal when its skin is commercially worthless. 

An occasional moose is seen in various parts of the 
State.. So far, the number of buck deer reported killed 
here during the open season is 405. One of our hybrid 
lawyer-farmers carried in a bill to the Legislature for 
something like $400 damages done on his farm by deer. 
His claim was promptly turned down, as the character 
of the man was so well known that it helped rather 
than injured the fast-growing sentiment of full pro- 
tection for the deer. STANSTEAD. 





Game Near Worcester. 


Worcester, Mass., Nov. 24.—On a shooting trip 
the other day we killed 24 birds—13 grouse and 11 
quail. Pretty good string for one day's hunt within a 
few miles of the city. 5 Geo. H. Buxris 
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Some Long. Island Shooting. 


RIVERHEAD, Nov. 26.—The Roanoke" Recreation 
Club have this year shot and killed 200 quail, 150 rab- 
bits and 25 partridges, in addition two foxes, which 
was the result of the first day’s hunt for foxes. Rab- 
bits have been very plentiful this year. One day mem- 
bers of this club killed eleven rabbits in a two hours’ 
hunt at the sound cliffs. Old hunters say that not in 
many years have rabbits and foxes been so plentiful 
as they are this year. 





Manor, Long Island.—Wm. Jerger, of New York; 
Ben. Hallock, of Centre Moriches; Ben. Shaw, of Val- 
ley Stream, and: Geo. W. Raynor, of Manor, had a 
very successful day in shooting Thursday, Nov. 20, 
having killed fifty quail and six rabbits. G. 

East Moricues, Nov. 26.—Duck shooting has been 
fairly good in this section recently, and yesterday was 
one of the best day’s shooting ever known here, taking 
into consideration the kind of birds shot—redheads— 
of which forty-four were killed, also some broadbills, 
by Scott E. Raynor, Frank Albin, George W. Palmer 
and Edgar M. Benjamin, all of East Moriches. The 
birds were shot in Hart’s Cove, within one-half mile of 
the public landing at East Moriches. Old gunners say 
redhead shooting is now the best in their lifetime. 

W. C. GERARD. 





Aguerocusg, Nov. 26.—Mr. A. V. Fraser came out 
here hunting for quail, and in two successive days 
killed thirty-eight quail and one partridge. These were 
all shot on the grounds of the Aquebogue Gunning 
Club, and within one-half mile of the station. 

C. L. Hatiock. 





RIVERHEAD, Nov. 28.—Game appears to be plentiful 
in this section this season. Eugene Beitter, of Brook- 
lyn, recently made a gunning trip to Aquebogue. Mr. 
Beitter is a thorough sportsman, but he acknowledges 
that he never had so much sport as he did on Tuesday 
of this week, when he and his friend, James M. Magee, 
of Aquebogue, went out on Peconic Bay with Capt. 
Herbert Downs ducking. The party killed and brought 
home twenty-three ducks, including a number of broad- 
bills and some black duck. As a result of three days’ 
gunning trip, Mr. Beitter carried home twenty-three 
ducks, twenty-two quail, ten rabbits and one partridge, 
all of which game was killed on unleased lands. 

One day recently Capt. Downs and party killed 
eighty-one ducks off Mattituck with a battery. 

Nathan T. Corwin and party killed a fox on Thanks- 
giving Day. 





Bayport, L. I., Nov. 30.—The past week has shown 
considerable improvement in gunning, if the number 
of birds counts for anything. Among the number from 
here who have had good bags was Mr. S. G. Painter 
and party, of New York, who on Thanksgiving Day 
got forty-five broadbills with Guide Will Brown. Mr. 
G. Hill, with Guide Le Roy Still, got twenty. Mr. 
Painter and party made a start out on Friday at 4:30 
A. M., but the wind was blowing so hard it was impos- 
sible to put out a battery, and they returned to the city 
very well satisfied with their one day outing. ‘ 

Saturday was a nice day for ducking. Will Brown in 
a single battery got twenty-three broadbills. G. Still 
got eight quail. The ducks still keep rather wild, but 1 
think that if we had three or four days of storm, when 
they could be relieved from their daily bombardment, 
which has been going on now for six weeks, there 
would be some appalling bags made. One gentleman 
who had shot ducks in all parts of the world, said to 
me the other day he never saw so many ducks at one 
time before, and the feeding grounds are in excellent 
shape. HENRY STOKES. 


The Cuvier Club. 


Tue Cuvier Club, of Cincinnati, held the annual 
banquet on Nov. 25 in the club roofs, which had been 
handsomely decorated for the occasion. President 
Alexander Starbuck welcomed the members and guests, 
of whom there was a goodly company, for the Cuvier 
membership now comprises 500. The menu was an 
artistical gustatorial non disputandum triumph of Chet 
E. P. Boblett, of Columbus, whom the Cuviers regard 
with a certain degree of awe for his skill and achieve- 
ments. Mr. Boblett has a secret method of boning 
fish after they are baked and putting them together 
again without a break in their symmetry, and he apolo- 
gized for the delightful deception he had played on the 
old hunters and Nimrods, but his apology was not ac- 
cepted, and he was voted a gold medal. The game fea- 
tures of the elaborate menu included: Saddle of black- 
tail deer, venison steaks, venison chops, Kentucky 
sauce, golden plover with entrails on toast, teal duck, 
snipe, duck (wood pintail), mallards, guava jelly, ante- 
lope potpie with fresh mushrooms, rail birds, quail 
broiled on toast or stuffed with oysters, hominy frit- 
ters, wild turkeys a la Montargis, cranberry sauce, 
sherbet, creme de menthe, cold pates of black bear, 
pates of game, St. Hubert aux pistaches. 








Fox Hunting on Long Island. 


RIVERHEAD, Long Island, Nov. 27.—Fox hunting is 
now great sport in the vicinity of Riverhead. The first 
party of fox hunters went out on Tuesday of this week, 
and in a half day’s hunt succeeded in killing two splen- 
did specimens of the golden fox. In the party were 
Nathan T. Corwin, Fred. Corwin and Charles Che- 
shire and the foxes were hunted on what is known as 
the Quogue Plains, south of the village of Riverhead. 
This vast field of waste land affords splendid territory 
for fox hunting. Fox hunting is wee sport, and 
a hunt with an rienced Long Island fox hunter is 
indeed a treat, Foxes are reported to be plentiful 
this season. . ___ VuLrus, 
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They Always Did It. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Speaking of the frequent casualties to hunters at the 
hands of each other, I find that Thoreau, in mention- 
ing the early celebrities of Litchfield, on the Merrimac, 
says, “James Rogers was from Ireland, and father to 
Major Robert Rogers. He was shot in the woods, 
being mistaken for a bear.” So they seem to have been 
always at it. In this morning’s paper I see mention of 
two more casualties of the kind. There is plainly 
nothing for it but for every hunter that goes to the 
woods to wear a bell. 

T. J. CHAPMAN. 

INGRAM, Pa. 


Dead Shots in the Maine Woods. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The art of gunnery as practiced in the Maine woods, 
according to the stories told of men being shot there, 
so frequently when when mistaken for deer, shows that 
our young bushwhackers are dead shots. They never 
have buck ague. They never miss what they aim at. 
Had the man who was shot been a deer he would have 
dropped just the same, presumably. Now, these fel- 
lows ought to train for the army as sharpshooters. 
They would be a mortal terror as soldiers. No hu- 
man enemy would dare to face them. C. H 





How to Cook a Coot. 


Ossin1nc, N. Y.—I noticed in an article from Wash- 
ington State that mud hens were too strong for Mr. 
Baxter. I have had no experience with the mud hens of 
the far West, but those from this locality, if fixed in the 
following manner, are plenty good, and excelled only by 
a broiled woodcock or possibly the broiled breast of a 
young fly-up-the-creek or bittern. 

Remove the skin, slice off the breast, cut slits in it, and 
stick in the slits thin slices of fat salt pork. Broil over a 
quick fire, and see if you ever throw away anv more coots. 

C. G. BLANpDForD. 


In Western Massachusetts. 


PLAINFIELD, Hampshire County, Nov. 17.—The last 
days of October and the opening days of November have 
been beautiful : no house fire except in kitchen, and all win- 
dows open; in fact, it is more like summer than our 
summer was. Leaves are all off the trees. A lot of game 
has been killed this fall, and one hears the reports of 
guns at all hours and on all davs, on Sunday as much as 
any other dav. Partridges and hawks are numerous, both 
very tame. Rabbits are trying to get out of the country. 
One was seen reading the fingerboard of the cross roads 
the other day. F. W 





Hints and Wrinkles. 


Readers ate {nvited to send for publication under this 
head hints and wrinkles drawn from practical experience, 
and -ertaining to shooting, fishing, camping and outdoor life. 


Rifle Wrinkles. 


Ir 1s sometmies desirable to use for hunting a rifle bar- 
rel which has fitted in near the muzzle the base of a wind 
gauge target sight. A good hunting sight may be whittled 
out of a celluloid collar button in such shape that it will 
fit in the same base and slide in and out readily. The 
wide bottom portion of the button should be trimmed off 
at two opposite points, narrowing it to the required width, 
and the straight edges thus formed should be beveled to 
fit under the beveled faces of the sight base. The button 
is then slid into the base until it comes against the ring 
of metal, which is made for the screw of the wind gauge 
sight. That end of the button must be cut off enough to 
bring the bead—which is made from the small, upright 
part—in line for correct aiming. This is arrived at by 
careful rest shooting at a target, with a file at hand for 
the final touches at the inner end of the celluloid. This 
is the delicate part of the operation, as the least bit too 
much of filing here will let the bead go past the desired 
line of aim. This sight, if made just right, fits snugly 
enough to keep its place, but may be fastened, if necessary, 
by a little wedge, like the end of a wooden toothpick, in- 
serted under the outer end. 

Some of the methods of cleaning rifle shells are absurdly 
laborious. I find nothing necessary but to soak them in 
hot water, and then shake them up thoroughly in it. 
Under this treatment, they turn blackish, but that does no 
practical harm. They are not dirty, corroded or weakened 
by this discoloration. A handy device for drying them 
may be made from a cigar box. Remove the cover, and 
cut out in the bottom of the box slits as wide as the shell 
is at the point where it joins the head. Then, with the 
box bottom-side up, drop the rinsed shells into the slits, 
where they will hang by their heads, and set the box on 
the stove, grate or radiator. 

The box thus tinkered also serves me conveniently in 
connection with lubricating bullets, which is the worst 
part of bullet-making unless one has some suitable in- 
strument for the purpose. The Ideal and similar lubri- 
cating tools are rather expensive, and I have managed 
to get along with a home-made substitute. I lubricate the 
bullets after loading, having left them projecting from 
the shell near their whole length, which is conducive to 
accurate shooting. The loading of the clean bullet is a 
neat and pleasant job. I use tallow for the lubricant, and 
it is a good one, but so nasty on the fingers that I like to 
apply it without touching it. For this purpose a tool may 
be made as follows: 

Take a bit of planed board two or three inches square 
and an inch thick or more. In one face of it, with a fine 
saw, make two cuts half an inch deep—more or less, ac- 
cording to the bullet used—crossing at right angles in the 
center of the block. At this point bore down to the same 
depth with an inch auger. In the saw cuts fasten four 
thin pieces of wood—veneer, for instance—projecting 
equal distances into the auger hole. Their inner ends 
must be so near together and trimmed to such.a curve, 


that when a loaded shell is stood up between them the 
bullet touches each of these ends all the way down. 

The tallow having been melted in a shallow tin dish 
and placed on the cooler part of the stove, take each 
loaded shell by the head, dip the bullet in the grease, and 
then hand the cartridge through the bottom of the cigar 
box, as above directed for drying shells. Set the box aside 
and the tallow will soon stiffen enough for the rest of the 
process. It should not get so cold as‘to crack easily. Tak- 
ing each cartridge again by the head, insert the bullet in 
the hole in the block, and by a turn or two of it the super- 
fluous tallow will be removed by the ends of the veneer 
slips. A similar turn of the nose of the bullet in a bit of 
rag will leave that part still cleaner if desired, with plenty 
of lubricant remaining on the bearing part. 


Bristot Hit. 


Sea and Ziver Fishing. 
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(Continued from page 488 ) 


AFTER an early breakfast next morning, we began prep- 
arations for our trip to the tree bridge at the mouth of 
the lake, for a try at the river fish. Our light lines were 
removed and replaced by heavy cotton ones, about as 
coarse as chalk line, fitted out with a buckshot, called a 
blue whistler, and a strong hook. No floats were-to be 
used, as we intended to do only bottom fishing, mostly 
for channel cat, which is an excellent table fish when 
taken in running water, if not too large, the large ones 
being somewhat coarse. 

The plebian angleworm we knew to be the best bait, but 
how to get them was a question that puzzled us. No 
spade, no hoe. no nice damp spot in the yard or garden 
in which we knew them to be, whether near the surface 
or deep down, it was all too unusual and vague to be 
encouraging. 

Will solved the first part of the difficulty by making a 
very serviceable fork—for the soft ground we had to work 
—by cutting a dogwood limb that forked, and pointing the 
ends with our hatchet. 

Then by moving logs and turning over about half an 
acre of ground, we succeeded in collecting a fairly good 
supply of bait, which was stored in a broken jar, that had 
come out with us filled with an article of strawberry jam. 
that would win county fair blue ribbons against all 
comers, only to be eaten by hogs. 


“How had the mighty fallen! 
Immortal Czesar dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


Crossing the lake in the boat. we hurried down to the 
point of destination, arriving there just as the sun was 
beginning to show through the trees. 

It was a perfect morning, calm and bright, and we 
found the river flowing by without a ripple on its clear 
surface. The conditions were all favorable to success, 
and our enthusiasm was great and expectations high. 

Walking out on the tree, we seated ourselves in a row 
over the water on the smooth trunk, which afforded a 
comfortable and convenient location for fishing the river. 
As fast as we could bait up we sent our respective lines 
out into the water, where they landed with a musical 
“plunk” and sank down until they hung almost per- 
pendicular from the end of the poles, showing that there 
was good depth of water. 

It was not what a salmon killer or expert fly-caster 
would have thought the thing, but it suited four boys as 
though made to order; and we swung our feet, chatted in 
low tones, and were altogether happy. 

_ “I’ve got a bite,” said Jim, after a few moments’ wait- 
ing. 

“Big one?” we chorused. 

“Yes; see him jerk.” 

And we could see the line show considerable disturb- 
ance. 

“Give him time,” said Walter; “let him run before 
you pull.” 

Waiting until the line straightened out in a strong, 
steady pull—which was what we called running with it— 
Jim jerked. He hooked his fish, and it was a good one, a 
channel cat that weighed about two or three pounds. 
Dragging it upen the log, amid excited suggestions and 
directions from all hands, he gripped it firmly back of 
the dangerous fins and made for the nearest bank, climb- 
ing over Will and knocking off that gentleman’s hat in 
his haste. : 

While Jim secured his fish, the rest of us cast for the 
hat that had gone overboard, and finally succeeded in 
catching a hook in it before it had floated out of reach., 

Walter had the next bite, and caught another catfish 
about as large as the first one. I scored next, and then 
Jim was lucky again. We each caught several fish before 
Will had a bite, but he broke the record when he did 
begin, as his first fish was a cat that we felt sure would 
weigh from eight to ten pounds, as it was fully two and 
one-half feet long. We all took a hand in landing the 
big fish, and it was a very exciting event. After several 
narrow escapes from pitching off the log we retreated to 
the bank, dragging the pole, and fought it out there. 

The fish was well hooked and the tackle strong, so we 
only had to wear it out by dragging around in the water 
and then haul it out on the bank. It was a glorious fish, 
and filled us with satisfied pride when its capture was 
accomplished. 

We held an informal celebration in honor of the lucky 
event, and danced around our prize like a lot of savages 
around a well-fed missionary. 

There was very little of the successful sportsman en- 
thusiasm in our function; it was the thought of once 
more having all we could possibly hold to eat that caused 
our rejoicing. 

Resuming fishing, we soon added variety to our string 
by catching some fairly large perch and drum. 

‘As the sun mounted well up, it grew unpleasantly 
warm, and as we had a large string of fish, and the bait 
was giving out, we discussed the advisability of getting 
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hatk 6 camp so as to prepafe an eafly and bountiful 
dinner. The sti ipespion was made that we ought to have 
some of the, o a arky’s good cofn bread to eat with our 
big fish, an@.this met with fayot. Cateftil search brought 
to light sufficient funds to buy the diririet loaf on the 
same, terms as before, and we ptoceeded to cast lots, to see 
which two should go after bfead, and which teturn, to 
camp to build the fire dnd clean fish. The lot fell to Jitn 
and me to go after the bread, and I was not sofry to get 
a pleasant.tramp in the. woods ifistead of doifig a sttrit 
cleaning fish. Jim had .stopped fishing, sofhe time De- 
fore, owing to the fact that he had caught, 4 latge sfiap- 
ping turtle, which the combined efforts of thé entiré patty 
failed to persuade to part with the hook. : 

“Let him keep it, if he wants it that bad,” said Jim, 
resignedly cutting the line at the hook, after we had ex- 
hausted ourselves in trying to get it out. 

The others now began to wind up their lines, prepara- 
tory to leaving, but I was very anxious to discover the 
identity of a fish that had bitten at my hook several times, 
and so continued fishing. It was a peculiar bite, unlike 
that of any fish I knew, consisting of a series of short, 
snappy jerks, and a long gentle pull. Three or four 
times I jerked, thinking I had the fish, but failed to hook 
anything. Finally, waiting a little longer, I gave a hard 
jerk and the hook struck. I hoped it was something large, 
and the first pull looked as though I had my wish. The 
tough spting pole bent almost double, as I laid back with 
all my strength, but rio fish showed. 

Easing up a little, the line was drawn smartly back, and 
greatly excited I again pulled with all my strength. I 
could plairily feel a quiveting and jerking, but could not 
gain any ground in the tug a war contest, although doing 
iny very best. 

The other boys wefe now crowding up on either side 
eficoutaging me to “hold on” and “pull hard,” both of 
which I was doing. 

Again I laid back with all my strength, and this time 
won, Out of the water and straight at me, wriggling and 
threshing, came a large eel, the first one I had ever seen. 

It did not require the startled cry of “Snake!” raised 
by one of my companion, to mislead me. It never oc- 
curred to me that it could be anything else. I had been 
pulling straight in, and when the eel’s hold broke and it 
flew out of the water, it was directly toward me. 

There was no time to run, or even to get to my feet. 
There was but one thing to do, and I did it. Rather than 
have the snake in my lap, I took to the water, pitching 
over backward off the log. 

Will, under the impression that I had lost my balance 
and was falling in, tried to rescue me, and very narrow- 
ly escaped going in too; his hold on my foot breaking just 
in time to permit of his saving himself by a quick grab. 

The fifteen-foot fall and deep water had few terrors for 
me, but I did hope that the boys would intercept the 
stiake, and not allow it to follow. 

Coming to the surface, after a long dive, I saw that 
they had my pole and were dragging the snake, as I yet 
thought it, to the nearest hank. Turning, I swam over 
atid landed on the other side. Crossing back on the tree, 
I found the boys gathered around the eel, which Walter 
had identified. They condoled with me on my accident, as 
they thought it, and I told them no better. 

We were all greatly excited over the novel catch, but 
rather at a loss to know what to do with it. 

Eat it, of course, we said, but each one firmly deter- 
mined that he would not undertake to prepare it for 
cooking. After a little finesse it developed that not one 
of us would even take it off the hook, and the line was 
finally cut, leaving about a foot to carry it by. 

As it was necessary for me to go to camp for dry 
clothes, Walter volunteered to take my place in going 
after bread with Jim, while Will and I went to camp with 
the fish. 

As they were starting it occurred to Walter that per- 
haps our negro friend might know more about eels than 
we, and might possibly consider them a delicacy, so sug- 
gested that he carry it to them, as a present. This was 
agreeable to all, and we separated, Walter and Jim mak- 
ing for the cabin in the woods, carrying the eel and all 
our available coin, while Will and I returned to camp 
with the heavy load of fish and the fishing tackle.. 

Reaching camp, I changed to dry clothes, and Will hav- 
ing made up the fire, we set to work cleaning the fish. 

Practice had made us so expert in this business that 
we soon had the entire eatch cleaned up and put away. 

Arranging all things in readiness for getting dinner 
without delay, we started to paddle across to where the 
boys would strike the lake on their return to meet and 
ferry them over. ; t 

I had carried my gun, thinking we might have to wait 
some time, and something might offer to shoot at. The 
other boys had not arrived at the lake when we started 
over, and we idled along enjoying the beauties of the 
view up and down the long stretch of water. 

We were seated in the bow and stern of the boat, and 
as we drifted along well out from shore, I noticed a large 
water bird flying toward us from down the lake. Will 
had turned his back to me and was looking in that direc- 
tion, but had not noticed the bird. . 

It looked like it belonged to the crane family, all neck, 
legs and wings, but had it been a wild goose, in season 
and condition, I could not have been more excited and 
anxious to kill it. ' i 

It was a big, strange bird, and I a boy, with sporting 
blood. Like the London Cockney and his friend: 

“Eh, Bill, ere a bloomin’ stranger.” 

“"E is you soi? "Eave a stone ‘at ‘im.” 

Cocking my gun carefully, so that Will would not hear 
and go to moving about, shaking the boat, I began to try 
to cover the approaching bird, intending to fire when it got 
near enough. 

It was flying slowly and steadily, but I could not get 
satisfactory aim at it. c 

Nearer it came—flying straight toward us—and higher 
and higher went the muzzle of my gun, as I jerked it 
around. in my excitement, until the bird seemed about to 
pass over the boat, when, in desperation, I fired at a 
moment when my gun happened to be pointed right, and 
down it came in a confused tangle of legs and neck. 
Will whirled around at the report of the gun, but before 
he could begin his inquiry, the big bird crashed down, 
striking him a glancing blow on the side of the head that 
almost knocked him out of the boat. 


the defensive unt he saw that the bird was dead. He 
then inyited me most cordially, in very forcible language. 
to lay down my gun and come to fiis etd of the boat an 
let him knock a little sense into my head, frankly assur- 
ing me that a fellow who would shoot 4 big bird like that 
to fall on any one’s head, did not have as mich settse as a 
‘stting of dead fish, . 

It took me some time to convinee him that I had shot, 
the bird flyitig and could not know where it would fall, 
but peace was about restoted wheri the other boys hailed 
us, having atrived with the bread. After all had duly ad- 
mited the bird, atid speculated apon its usefulness as an 
addition to out lafdef, Walter and Jim gave an account 
of their visit fo 6ut éoloted friends. 

They had been as kitid as could be, and seemed glad 
to stipply the desired bread. They were delighted with 
the eel, aiid said it was the best of eating, and that the 
skin would certainly ¢uré “de misty an’ rheumatiz.” 

The boys had a nice presefit ifi fetitri for the eel, a 
dozen fresh eggs for our breakfast, which filled us all 
with delightful anticipation. 

Our dinner that day was one of the few meals we had 
enjoyed, when every one actually had as much as he could 
hold. “Thank goodness we don’t have to lick our plates 
to-day,” said Jim. 

As the next day would be Saturday and mark the close 
of our camping out, we concluded to devote the afternoon 
to a trip which had been discussed several times, but not 
attempted owing to lack of time to devote to it. 

This was a voyage in our boat down the lake to the 
river, then by the river to the upper end of the lake, then 
on the lake to our landing, making the entire circuit. 

We set forth after dinner, carrying both guns, feeling 
sure that we would see some small game and perhaps 
something in the way of big game, in the new country 
about to be explored. 

The plan decided upon was that two should sit forward 
with the guns ready to shoot any game sighted, while the 
other two paddled the boat, and whenever a fellow got a 
shot he was then to exchange places with one of the 
paddlers, thus giving all a share of the work and sport. 

Jim and I drew first turn at the guns, and taking posi- 
tions well forward—with Walter and Will at the paddles 
—we started off down the lake, paddling along quietly as 
possible close in to the bank under the shade of the over- 
hanging trees. Jim was very excitable and was -soon 
wrought up to a high pitch by a commotion in a hickory 
tree that grew near the bank, caused by some squirrels 
that were disturbed in their afternoon lunch. 

We tried hard to get a fair shot at one of them, but all 
escaped. 

On down the lake we went, Jim and I almost breathless 
with excitement, starting at every rustle on the bank, or 
splash of fish in the water. In perfect silence we rounded 
a point and ran almost on a big blue crane standing in the 
water’s edge. 

In a moment all was confusion, Jim and I springing 
to our feet and the other boys hissing out directions in 
excited whispers. 

Before I could raise my gun to shoot, Jim ran to the 
bow of the boat, and leaning forward toward the big bird 
flying slowly away, fired both barrels of the gun—which 
he had not raised to his shoulder—-down into the water, 
just missing the side of the boat, then turning around he 
commanded, begged and implored us to pull hard as the 
big bird was hit, declaring that he saw the feathers fly 
in a cloud. 

He was promptly disarmed and relegated to the gal- 
leys. A squirrel was the next game sighted, which, when 
shot, fell in the water. We waited patiently for it to come 
to the surface, not knowing that it was one of the few 
animals that did not float in water when killed, until our 
patience was exhausted ; then concluding that it would not 
be in a condition to do us any good by the time it floated, 
we left it. 

Two more squirrels were treed a little further on, which 
were killed so as to fall on the bank. 

The most interesting event of the trip was seeing a 
water turkey, which we approached quite near, in slip- 
ping around a point. None of us knew then what it was, 
but our surprise was great to see it dive from a limb and 
go under the water, scarcely causing a perceptible ripple. 

We stopped the boat and watched for it to come to the 
surface until we finally concluded that it had wittingly 
or unwittingly drowned itself. 

This theory was strengthened in our minds by seeing 
what we believed to be a small twig shaking as though 
disturbed at its lower end, which was under the water, 
and we concluded that the unfortunate bird had dived 
and become fast in some sunken drift. 

We learned later that the supposed moving twig was 
in reality the bill of that strange, snaky-looking bird called 
the water turkey. Near the lower end of the lake the boat 
passed under an overhanging limb that extended out 
about on a level with our heads. Walter and I were 
forward, with the guns, and as we reached the obstruc- 
tion, and leaned forward to pass under it, both dis- 
covered a large moccasin snake lying directly over where 
the boat would pass. It was too late to change the course 
of the boat, or shoot the snake. Knowing the habits of 
these snakes, I felt sure that it would drop from the limb 
as soon as disturbed, and concluded to be out of line, if 
possible. Dropping my gun, I dived under the limb and 
scrambled to the front end of the boat. Disturbed by 
the boat, or my sudden movement, the snake rolled off, 
talling behind and directly in front of Jim, who sat in the 
seat just behind us. Jim. had leaned forward so as to 
escape the limb, which caused the snake to narrowly 
miss falling on his head, and land immediately under his 
face. 

Springing to his feet, he found himself swept by the mo- 
tion of the boat against the limb which the snake had 
vacated, and with the idea of “any port in a storm,” im- 
mediately sprang up on it. Will, seeing the snake, and 
not caring to try conclusions with it in such close quar- 
ters, with rare presence of mind followed Jim’s example 
and sprang into the tree. 

The limb, not strong enough to bear their weight, let 
them both down in the water, but they were better off 
than we were. One paddle had e overboard, and the 
snake was between us and the other one. 

It seemed to feel that it was not we'some, and made 
two or three un efforts to go over the side, while 
Walter and I crowded into the bow of the boat, as far 
away as possible. “ a Ih OG 2 


Walter had held on to his gun, and I urged him to 
shoot the sfiake, but fortunately he. had the good sense 
to refrain from doing so, knowing that such a course 
would wreck and sink the boat. Taking a wiser and 
safer course, he drew out the ramrod of the big gun, 
which was almost as thick as an ordinary walking stick, 
and armed with this weapon attacked the snake. 

fore he could deal a killing blow, the enemy con- 
cluded that it could climb the side of the boat, and doing 
so disappeared under the water. 

Jim and Will were only wet to their waists, and we 
were all glad that the adventure ended as well as it did, 
for as the moccasin snake was known to be both vicious. 
and venomous, our danger had been real. Re-embarking 
our two companions, wé resumed the voyage. Near the 
mouth of the lake we treed two more squirrels, both of 
which were bagged, and on the trip up the river we killed 
two small ducks. The ducks we knew as whistlers, or 
fish ducks, and were by no means highly prized by local 
epicures, but in spite of this, and the fact that it was out 
of season, we considered them great prizes. 

Reaching the upper entrance to the lake, we stopped for 
a short rest, beaching the boat on a sandy point, and once 
mote saw the big blue crane, or another of the same 
species. It was discovered when some distance off flying 
lazily up stream toward us. Walter and Will had the 
guns, and we all crouched down in the bottom of the 
boat in great excitement. Slowly the great bird flew, fol- 
lowing the stream, until almost abreast of our boat, when 
the two gunners sprang up and discharged both barrels 
of their guns at it, without so much as ruffling a feather. 

With the exception of Jim, who yet felt the humilia- 
tion of his failure to bag it, we were dreadfully disap- 
pointed at not adding so great a prize to our bag. 

The shooters each made long and detailed explanations 
of the remarkable escape of the bird, but as their hands 
shook so that they could scarcely reload the guns, it was 
very evident that intense excitement was the real trouble 
with their shooting. 

As we approached the boat landing we were hailed 
from the opposite side by the boy’s cousin, who had come 
back to spend the last night with us. He was very wel- 
come, especially when we found that he had brought two 
loaves of bread and a large package of cakes. It was a 
positive orgie in camp that night, as we cooked nearly 
everything we had, and ate to the point of delightful dis- 
comfort. Fish, squirrels, ducks, eggs, bread and cake at 
one meal seemed verging on extravagance after the sea- 
son of dearth of variety through which we had passed. 

An honest effort was made to work up some feeling of 
sadness appropriate to the occasion of the last night in 
camp, but though the talk was all right along the line of 
how awful hard it was to give up the freedom and de- 
lights of camp life and return to the monotony and re- 
strictions of civilization, there was an undercurrent of 
hilarity among the. mourners that argued somewhat 
against their sincerity. In spite of every effort, our con- 
versation would drift around to home, and we would be- 
gin to plan pleasures incident to the return with eager 
enthusiasm. Especially did our discourses grow eloquent 
when the discussion turned to the subject of the one week 
ago despised home cooking. 

“And pie!” said Will. “Why, fellows, it seems years 
since I tasted pie. I'll bet I could eat three whole ones 
by myself.” 

“Three?” said Jim. “I could eat a dozen; and as for 
boiled custard, and rice pudding, I could eat—as our lit- 
tle cowboy used to say—I could eat a slop bucket full.” 

It was late bed time before we could manage to cease 
discussing the sad prospect of returning home, and we 
were up and at it early the next morning. 

There was not much on hand for breakfast, which was 
soon disposed of, and then—although we had given our 
teamster express instructions not to return for us until 
late Saturday afternoon—we hastily packed up every- 
thing in readiness to start home. 

Fishing, a boat ride, and a short hunt were, in turn, pro- 
posed to pass the time until the wagon came, but none of 
us seemed inclined for these pleasures, although entirely 
out of provisions. Our visitor had started for home early 
in the morning, and so we had no element of variety to 
help the time pass. 

From sunrise until well past noon we sat around our 
dismantled camp, straining our ears for the first sound 
of the vehicle that was coming to tear us away from all 
the delights of camp life, and drag us back to hated con- 
ventionalities, and were beginning to feel, and show, some 
I of very realistic impatience when it finally hove in 
sight. 

We certainly were good actors to hide our sorrow so 
well, and welcome the good old colored individual with 
such apparent shouts of welcome. But when he handed 
out a basket of dainties sent us by loved ones at home, 
and requested us to “Des pleas’ eat a little bite .while I 
feeds de hosses,” we loved him, honestly and sincerely. 

The return trip was as pleasant as such a sorrowful 
journey could be to four impatient boys, and if we were 
reluctant to return, and did constantly harp on the perfect 
delight of camp life, our welcome was cordial. We were 
the envy of all the other boys, and our narratives were 
eagerly listened to whenever we would tell of our week 
of glorious freedom, and especially when we would dwell 
on the fact that we literally lived all the time on fish and 
game. There was one very unpleasant incident of our 
homecoming, which had to do with the hog mentioned 
heretofore. It seemed that the hog owner had read the 
signs better than we thought and instead of scaring us. 
to death, had considerately visited our parents and al- 
lowed them to settle for the hog. Our respective paternal 
ancestors settled with us, imposing terms, each as seemed 
him best, and the days of our first camp were “Gone, alas! 
like our youth—too soon.” 

Lewis Hopkins, 
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Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest anp Stream. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Cosint on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world @ more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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Camping on Old Capon. 


Tue Rod and Reel Club of this city, which has hereto- 
fore camped on the Shenandoah River, changed a 
grounds this year and pitched their tents on the banks o 
old Capon. The Shenandoah is all right when it is clear, 
but the trouble is you so seldom strike it in that condi- 
tion. 

We left old Winchester town about 2 o’clock Mofiday 
morning in a hay wagon. None of us will ever forget the 
ride, or the walk, as some of the fellows called it. There 
were eight of us in the party, and after we had packed 
our provisions, tents, etc., on the wagon, there was little 
room for anything else; so we had to take seats around 
on the boxes, on the minnow barrel and any old place 
where we could get a hold. After we passed Whitacre 
the road was something fierce, and every now and then 
you would see some one slide off and try it afoot. But 
we finally got to Break Neck spring, and by 6 o’clock had 
the camp in order and some fish fot supper, too, having 
detailed several of the camp to try their luck, while the 
rest put up the tents. We were all tired and worn out 
when we sat down to supper, but I tell you everything 
tasted good. Judge Hodgson can’t be beat at making 
coffee and frying fish, and we all owe him a debt of grati- 
tude for acting in this capacity while on Capon. 

After supper the judge proposed a game of pitch, and 
Claude Ryon, the youngest and gayest soul of the party, 
soon had the cards out of one of the boxes and soon 
two games were going. At 10 o'clock Quartermaster 
Yeakley made the announcement that it was bed time, 
and we were all soon sleeping on our beds of straw at 
the foot of the mountains along old Capon, far from the 
madding crowd—with naught to disturb our slumbers 
save the musical murmuring of the water as it gently 
glided past us on its never-ceasing journey. 

The water was a little too muddy for bass fishing the 
first two or three days, but it soon cleared up, and then we 
got down to work. For some distance, both above and 
below us, there were riffles of the finest kind, here and 
there deep Po and eddies, just the places to run 
across old Mr. Bass. 

It was a sight to do one good to see the venerable 
Judge Hodgson wading waist-deep in the tumbling water, 
gracefully casting here and there into the pools and 





THE CAMP ON 


OLD CAPON. 


around the rocks, and to hear the sweet music of his reel 
as the fish goes out. The judge calls a halt and gets 
down to work, and the game fellow at the other end 
throws himself clear out of the water in his efforts to get 
away; but the judge has him fast and he is soon in that 
veteran angler’s fish basket. Most of our party were fond 
of fishing, and the little dam we had made just below 
Break Neck was nearly always full of fish, and, after be- 
ing cleaned, would keep there as well as if in cold storage. 

king down the river most any morning you could 
see Cap Clowe balancing himself upon a rock in the riffles, 
every now and then throwing into a different place, and 
later on, if you were in no hurry and out for a morning 
walk, you could see him suddenly raise his rod and be- 
come deeply interested in something cutting through the 
water, and there see a shiring object flash in the sunlight 
and later slide down his fish string. “Cap” is an ardent 
follower of my friend Walton, and is never happier than 
when looking for fish in the riffles. 

Charley Brown, you might say, was one of the most 
enthusiastic anglers of the party. Possessing plenty of 
patience and good staying qualities when he knew the fish 
were there (and he generally knew where to find them), 
he always had a good string to his credit when the even- 
ing shadows became too thick for him to pursue his favor- 
ite pastime any longer. He and my fisherman friend, 
Billy Flemister, generally went together and always 
brought in their share of the fish. > 

Dick Hodgson and myself (my old fisherman com- 
panion) could every morning be seen strolling down to 
some favorite resort below Auntie Hatfield’s, and not un- 
til the dusk of evening had fallen and the faint call of 
Quartermaster Yeakley was heard in the distance, would 
we turn our faces toward camp. Mr. Yeakley always 
szys he doesn’t care to fish much, but one day, while com- 
ing up Water Street he saw something cutting through 
the water, and jerking a line some of the boys had left 
tied to the bank. He couldn’t resist the temptation to see 
what it was, so he got hold of the line and commenced 
to pull it in, but the thing at the other end was game, and 
before that gentleman got through with him he acknowl- 
edged to himself that there was sport in fishing after all. 

A trip was made to Cawdy’s Castle several days before 
we left Capon. From the top of this immense pile of 
rock, rising out of the mountain, can be had one of the 
most magnificent views in that section of the country. 
You can look far, far away to other lands that seem fairer 
than this—where the fleecy clouds bend down to kiss the 
hazy slopes of other mountains—but after looking around 
you closely you will come to the conclusion that_there 
could hardly be lands fairer than this along old Capon. 
It is about 700 feet from the bed of the river to the top 
of the castle, and the climb up is both picturesque and 
dangerous. Just before you reach the top you have to 
climb up a little ladder about 10 feet long, and you don’t 
want to look down, either, for if you do you might lose 

our nerve, and then it would be all up with you. I will 

ve to confess that I was glad when I got off that lad- 
der on to the top of the big rock and gladder still when 
I got down from there altogether. Cap Clove, Billy 


Flemister and Claude Ryon raced around over the top of 
the castle as if they were trying to beat each other to 
some favorite fishing place below Auntie Hatfield’s. 

Cawdy’s Castle is ‘visited every year by a great many 
people. Just before you reach the top there is a room-like 
apartment in the rock about 6x6 feet, and as you approach 
the entrance you make a short turn. The path right here 
is very narrow, one side of which slopes down almost 
perpendicular. Cawdy was an Indian scout, and when- 
ever pressed too hard he would go to this little cave, and 
when his Indian pursuers would round the curve at his 
retreat he would push them over the path down into the 
depths below. 

Many good times wé had at camp at night playing 
cards. Judge Hodgson is very fond of the game, and we 
boys could not cheat him, either. The night betore we 
left we had a farewell game, and the judge and Cap 
Clowe, and Billy Flemister and Claude Ryon were at 
one table. Suddenly Claude Ryon made the startling an- 
nouncement that he and his partner had made high, low, 
Jack and the game. The judge looked up and said, 
“We'll just count you for game.” At the end of the 
count Claude made the discovery that he had counted 
two too many, and then some one yelled from the other 
table: “It’s all in the count, judge.” 

We were all sorry when.the time came to leave old 
Capon, for we had all grown to love the picturesque sur- 
roundings of Break Neck and the walk down “Water 
Street.” You could notice the judge, just before leav- 
ing, looking longingly down over the sparkling riffles be- 
low us, when his whole soul was at the moment wishing, 
no doubt, for just one more wade in the tumbling waters. 
His reverie was interrupted by Driver McFarland calling 
out “All aboard,” and we were soon leaving Break Neck 
far behind us. Atr. CLINE. 


WINCHESTER, Va. 


Fish and Fishing. 


More About Trout Tickling. 


A coupe of letters which have reached me within the 
last few days, and Mr. Titcomb’s note in Forest anp 
STREAM of the 22d inst., illustrate the interest taken by 
anglers in the recent references in this paper to the sub- 
ject of trout tickling. One of my correspondents inquires 
whether the practice is known to be foliowed to any ex- 
tent on this side of the Atlantic, and if so, where. I have 
only known of it being done by way of experiment in 
America, and indeed there is no reason why it should be 
resorted to at all in countries where trout can be so much 
more easily obtained by lawful means. Those who tickle 
trout in the Old Country are generally men who dare net 
be seen on the banks of a stream with rod and line. 

Another reader of this paper writes to ask whether 
guddling for trout is not what is generally known as 
tickling. Of course it is, and a good example of the use 
of the term is furnished by Ian Maclaren in his “Beside 
the Bonnie Briar Bush,” where he makes the doctor say, 
with reference to his youthful experiences, “Guddlin’ wes 
a graund ploy. A’ think A’m at aince mair, wi’ ma sleeves 
up tae ma oxters, lying on ma face, wi’ naething but the 
eyes ower the edge o’ the stane, an’ slippin’ ma hands 
intae the caller water, an’ the rush o’ the troot, an’ grip- 
pin’ the soople slidderin’ body o’t an’ thrown’ ’t ower yir 
head, wi’ the red spots glistening on its white belly; it 
wes michty.” 


What Do Salmon Flies Represent. 


A friend draws my. attention to the definition of fishing 
with the fly contained in one of the newest and hand- 
somest of the works on American fishes advertised in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM. Fly-fishing is there de- 
scribed as “the art of presenting to a fish a bunch of 
feathers tied to a hook in such a manner that the fish will 
believe that the aforesaid bunch is something edible and 
become ‘permanently attached’ to it.” My friend asks me 
a difficult question when he inquires what special edible 
a salmon fly represents. Major Fisher, in his “Rod and 
River,” says that it is the general opinion that salmon 
take the artificial fly for some living thing, probably a 
shrimp; but he admits that whatever they suppose it to be, 
it most certainly is not like anything which lives above the 
surface of the water. He therefore concludes that the 
term “fly” is a misnomer. The idea that the salmon lure 
is taken for some living thing or other would seem to be 
borne out by the fact that it is greedily taken by trout 
when they are known to’be on the feed, and are eagerly 
devouring natural insects and other food. And the English 
experience, which shows that natural shrimps are some 
of the best killing of salmon baits, doubtless encourages 
the belief of British sportsmen that the fish take the arti- 
ficial fly for a shrimp. Whatever the Atlantic salmon of 
American and Canadian rivers take the salmon fly for, 
however, it is certain that they do not take it for a shrimp 
or any other natural food, for they invariably refuse the 
genuine article; and as no kind of undigested food is ever 
found in their stomachs when the fish have been taken 
from fresh water on this side of the ocean, many anglers 
have jumped to the conclusion that they seize the fly to 
which they rise in North American rivers, either in sport 
or in anger. The salmon in these waters have certainly 
not been taken with any other kind of either natural or 
artificial bait than the ordinary fly, though there are 
stories of solitary specimens having taken live bait in the 
brackish waters of estuaries. 


The Color of Trout. 


Commodore J. U. Gregory, of Quebec, one of the few 
remaining survivors of the original subscribers to Forest 
AND STREAM, was talking in the Garrison Club of the 
ancient Canadian capital the other night, about the differ- 
ence in the color of the flesh of trout caught in different 
waters, and called my attention to certain circumstances 
which seemed to him to knock out the pet theory that the 
deeper pink or red coloring of the flesh of some of the 
Salmonide is due to the abundance of the crustaceans 
which form a large proportion of their food supply. The 
Commodore fished last September in Lac Trois Saumons, 
a fine body of water, reached by way of the Intercolonial 
Railway, running in an easterly direction from Levis, op- 

site Quebec, along the south shore of the St. Lawrence. 

e lake is swarming with crustacea of various kinds, 
chiefly small crayfish, with which the stomachs of the fish 








opened by Mr. Gregory .were found to be well filled; yet 
the flesh of these trout is exceedingly light in color, es- 
pecially in comparison with that of Lake Edward trout, for 
example, which is always a deep red, though these latter 
fish live principally upon the minnows and small gudgeon 
which abound in the waters in which they are found. 
Cheney, Agassiz and Lanman have all pointed out how 
largely the rich red color of the flesh of the brook trout 
is contributed to by a crustacean diet, yet here is a notable 
exception, which seems worthy of record. Shall we say 
that this is only another instance of the exception proving 
the rule, or is the evidence strong enough to shatter our 
faith in preconceived opinions of the matter? 


Striped Bass and Smelt. 


It is not often that striped bass are taken so high up the 
St. Lawrence as the port of Quebec. Last week, how- 
ever, one measuring nearly thirty inches in length was 
captured off the mouth of the St. Charles in the middle of 
the harbor, by a boy who was fishing with bait for tom- 
cods. The nearest point to Quebec where striped bass, 
or bar, as they are called by the French-Canadians, are 
taken in any numbers by anglers, is below the Island of 
Orleans,: in the vicinity of Madame Island. Even here, 
however, the size of the fish taken has very much de- 
teriorated in recent years. There was a time when such 
fish as that above described were by no means uncommon. 
Now they are very seldom seen at all in the St. Lawrence. 
The reason is not far to seek. In the weirs or wicker net 
traps along the shores of the river, the market fishermen 
take fish of all sizes, and it is no uncommon thing to see 
striped bass of not more than four inches long brought 
by them to market. This matter is to be brought to the 
early attention of the Minister of Fisheries. 

The arrival of the autumnal run of smelts in the St. 
Lawrence, in the. vicinity of Quebec a few days ago, was 
quickly followed by that of a number of porpoises which 
remained for some days disporting themselves in front of 
the city. The unusual visitors were apparently in pursuit 
of the toothsome little smelt, and the latter were appar- 
ently aware of the fact, for during the time that their 
monster enemies remained in the neighborhood they were 
conspicuous by their absence, and the smelt fisher fished in 
vain. Since the disappearance of the porpoises, the smelt 
have been on the feed as usual, and large numbers of them 
are being taken at the various city wharves at every tide, 
the anglers being quite content to stand the biting cold of 
the November frost and sleet and cutting wind, for the 
purpose of enjoying the sport. 


Net Fishing of Lake Negizou. 

Lake Nepigon, the source of the famous Nepigon trout 
river, is to become the scene of one of the most important 
commercial fisheries of the continent. This is to be pros- 
ecuted by a newly incorporated joint stock compzny, call- 
ing itself the Canada Fish Company, with a capital of a 
million dollars, which has obtained important concessions 
from the Government of Ontario. The company secures 
an exclusive privilege for net fishing for a term of twenty 
years, but is forbidden to take bass or speckled trout, two 
game varieties for which the region is famous, and no 
angling rights are in any way to be interfered with. In 
return for this privilege the company will pay a bonus on a 
graduated scale, ranging from $2,000 to $20,000 a year, in 
addition to the usual license fee, based on the amount of 
apparatus or plant in use; and they undertake to build a 
railway connecting the Canadian Pacific, which crosses the 
Nepigon River close to Lake Superior, with the shores of 
Lake Nepigon, forty miles away to the north. It is pro- 
vided that no nets shall be set on spawning grounds, nor 
within a mile of the mouth of any river or stream, nor 
within a mile of the outlet of the lake into the Nepigon 
River. The catch of fish is limited to 500 tons a year for 
the first three years, and to 1,000 tons a year for each sub- 
sequent year of the term. The vast quantity of enormous 
lake trout and whitefish inhabiting this lake makes its 
fishery wealth of great importance, but its commercial 
value has, in the past, been practically nil, owing to the 
lack of railway facilities. By the new arrangement, the 
Government secures the building of the road, and insures a 
large annual revenue to the province, without in any way 
impairing the value of the huge commercial fishes, some 
of which do not hesitate to make a meal off a good brook 
trout whenever the opportunity presents itself, and which 
are noted spawn eaters as well, ought to improve the fly- 
fishing in the river rather than injure it. The taking of 
all necessary precautions in this direction was only to have 
been expected of the minister who made the concession 
to the company, for the Hon. Mr. Latchford, the gentle- 
man in question, is not only a sportsman himself, but also 
the president of the North American Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association. 


Another Salmon Difficulty. 


Canadiaa salmon fishermen on the Pacific coast are 
claiming another grievance against their American com- 
petitors. Whatever the character of the western ocean 
may be, it is pretty clear by this time that the international 
relations of those engaged upon its shores, whether in tak- 
ing seals or salnion, are anything but pacific. Mr. Todd, 
representing one of the largest canneries upon the British 
Columbia coast, has lately had an interview with the Min- 
ister of Fisheries at Ottawa, to urge that the Canadian 
regulations be amended so as to provide that traps may be 
used for catching salmon. Hitherto, though extensively 
operated within the limits of the American fisheries, these 
traps have not been permitted in Canadian waters. Mr. 
Todd pretends that the American fishermen have so ar- 
ranged their traps as to intercept the fish after they have 
passed in from the ocean through the Straits of San Juan 
de Fuca on their way up to the Fraser River. It is 
claimed by the Canadian fishermen that this condition of 
affairs is calculated to deplete the salmon fishery, but as 
the Dominion cannot prevent it, Canadian canners claim 
that the use of traps should also be permitted on the Cana- 
dian fishing grounds, so as to give them the same advan- 
tage as that enjoyed by their business rivals, They claim 
that if traps are advantageously placed off the southern 
coast of Vancouver Island, no salmon at all would reach 
the fishermen in United States waters. Something would 
be apt, however, to reach the authorities at Ottwa, in such 
a case, and a knowledge of this fact may perhaps have had 
something to do with the delay of the Canadian ministers 
in acting upon the demand of the canners. 


E. T. D. CHamuers, 
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FIELD TRIALS. 


Dec, 15.—Huntsville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s (member ‘ 
of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 


Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 


XXVIlIl—Rab, 


This tender and touching poem was written on a pet spaniel 
by Mr. R. T. Chilton, who was private secretary to Daniel 


Webster: 
RAB. 


A little mound in the garden, 
Aside from the box-bordered walk, 
Tells in such language as flowers 
And only flowers can talk- 
(No need of other inscription, 
No need of memorial slab,) 
Tells that, all still and silent, 
Underneath lies our little Rab. 


And yet in fancy I see him, 
Alert, overflowing with life, 
Now racing across the grass-plot 
With the children in playful strife; 
Then, with head drooping saucily sideways, 
On his haunches, with heaving breast, 
Awaiting the further onset, 
While the children stop to rest 


Rab, with his coat so silky, 
Seal brown set off by white, 
With his long, soft ears and his questioning eyes 
Agiow with an inner light; 
Shall we see him no more for ever, 
Will he come no more at our call, 
He, the delight of the household, 
The merriest, maddest of all? 


Ah, Rab! we will miss you sadly, 
As we look at the spot where your name, 
Wrought of the Ash’s red berries, 
Glows as if written in flame. 
And the flowers will bloom and. wither, 
For many’and many a day, 
On the little grave where the children 
Have tenderly laid you away. 





A Kentucky Fox Hunt. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I attended the recent meet of The National Fox- 
hunters’ Association at Bowling Green, Ky. I have 
been a member of the association ever since it was or- 
ranized, but this is the first meet I have been able to 
get to, but if I had felt—as I now do—what a royal 
time a visitor has there, I would hgve been at all of 
them. With the whole Bowling Green Kennel Club, 
led by Mr. Meredith, as our welcoming hosts, and 
such Kentuckian visitors as Messrs. Walker, Will- 
iams, the Chinns, the Triggs, Bosworth, Kirby, Finck, 
Mitchell, Smith, Graddy, Sturgeon, Delaney, 
Draughan, ete., an oak log would have its heart 
warmed up. True, getting up at 3 A. M., having a 
scratch breakfast, riding four to six miles out in the 
dark, was not what some people would call “fun,” but 
then I.so called it, and it seemed to me that all hands 
did. Of course, such a blind bat as I am could not 
think of saddling it at that time, when I could not see 
my hand before my face, so I adopted the somewhat 
out of the way plan of riding out in a buggy, leading a 
saddle horse,. and mounting when it became light 
enough to see, and I got some mild chaffing about 
foxhunting in a buggy. But if my buggy had not been 
on hand, there might have been trouble in getting 
home one of the crack hounds which was taken very 
sick and found by accident in the woods. Of course 
Kentucky ladies attended, you may trust them never 
to shut the light of their faces off from foxhunters. 

I have never seen one of the fashionable, set-to-or- 
der foxhunts of eastern Pennsylvania and New York, 
where the hounds seem incidents, and the horses the 
main thing,:as witness the last Era, with about a dozen 
pictures of horses and riders, to one very poor one of 
hounds. That style of foxhunting is doubtless all 
right to those who like it, but it is not the sport I 
learned to love years since when the company were 
pretty much all mountain moonshiners, who finally 
lodged in jail. Nevertheless, we had fun, lots and lots 
of it, and the Kentucky hunting is that same type of 
sport, but followed by gentlemen and ladies. Then 
there is a suspicious air of being dressed to death in 
those Era pictures, and while that is all right in the 
ladies (“the first duty of woman being to look well’), 
still I don’t like foxhunting with shiny boots; it is too 
starched for my taste. However, when “hunters” can 
find any fun in-fooling a pack of hounds with an 
anise bag, there is no saying what “sport” is, bar that 
“fox terrier coursing” isn’t. 

Well, do you want a detailed report of the hunting? 
Sorry to say I have none to set forth, further than 
that the conditions were about as unsatisfactory as 
could be. .We were just at the waning of a long 
drought, the wind was rather high most of the time, 
and: our-early starts were to take advantage of the 
morning dews. But for all of that, while the grass was 
damp enough to wet our boots, still no scent seemed 
to lie; losses were constant; the hounds worked hard, 
but it was gare to have a well sustained full cry for 
fifteen minutes. So, as far as actual foxhunting went, 
the meet ws by no means a success. But wasn’t it 
delightful all the same! Well, just you come and try 
one once; aad you will not need to ask me or anybody 
whether s eaneesiee hunt is enjoyable or not. And 
1eally that ts.the chief object of this to impress it on 
the family of Forest anp STREAM, that all who enjoy 
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such sports as foxhunting, ought, by all means, to go 
to one of the Kentucky meets. 

On Friday evening one gentleman quietly informed 
us that I was going home with him for a week. If 
you know anything of Kentuckians you will know that 
my having left my wife without another person in the 
house but servants, that I had lots of things requiring 
my looking after at home, etc., did not count in such 
a situation; and you will further know that I went, and 
you ought to know that I thoroughly enjoyed my visit, 
even if I could not make it the whole week. And that 
wasn’t all. On that Friday evening we had a gentle 
but copious fall of rain, making hunting conditions ad- 
mirable, and on Saturday evening we went out, and 
for forty-five minutes or so had the finest full cry of 
the hounds; in fact, the only one I heard during the 
whole of my visit to Kentucky. What if it was only 
2 gray, the music was not the less rich or well sus- 
tained. So the sum and substance of it is: Go to 
Kentucky when you want a good time. 

Another matter at Bowling Green interested me 
very much. At the county jail I saw a pack of four 
“American bloodhounds,” used very successfully for 
tracking criminals. I expected to see a very ragged 
looking lot of dogs, of all types and no type; but to 
my surprise I saw four hounds, very “sorty,” of the 
old type of black and tan native foxhounds, on very 
short legs, the kind we used to say would “run all 
week and half the next.” The most surprising fact was 
that two of them were half English bloodhound in 
blood, and, with, perhaps, a slight amount more of tan 
on heads. There was no real difference between them, 
either in makeup or in voice, none had the redundant 
and useless dewlaps and wrinkle of the English blood- 
hound, apparently caused by their skins being one-half 
too big for them, that is so characteristic of the mod- 
ern English bloodhound; but all were neat, active, 
clean-made hounds; not the hounds for a fox chase, 
by any means, but just suited for staying on the trail 
of a man all day long. Of course, I was not surprised 
to find them exceedingly affectionate and solicitous 
of notice. 

We are apt to think of Kentucky as the land of 
whiskey; yet, do you know, that during the whole 
week I was there I saw but two drunken men, one a 
loafer on the streets, the other the darky huntsman 
after the hunt. And do you know that Kentucky has 
the largest percentage of local option prohibition area 
of any State in the Union? W. Wape. 
OaxmonrT, Pa., Nov. 27. 





“A Hair of the Dog that Bit You.” 


The following remarks are copied from the recent issue 
of a local newspaper: “This phrase, though now confined 
to a symbolic and alcoholic interpretation, has an accu- 
rately canine. origin. In the Caucasus it is still common 
for any one who is bitten by a dog to lay a handful of 
hair taken from the same animal’s coat upon the wound 
before cauterizing and bandaging it. In some mystic way 
the hair is supposed to prevent untoward consequences.” 

The efficacy of this usage is referred to by Pliny. (Nat. 
Hist.,” 1601.) Holland’s translation has: “And there 
bee some againe, who burne the haires of the same mad 
doggs taile, and conveigh their ashes handsomely in some 
tent of lint into the wound.”—Notes and Queries. 


In France there exists an order of merit founded by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of 
which the members are dogs who have distinguished 
themselves by deeds of bravery. A tastefully designed 


“collar of honor” is awarded to the nominees of the 
order. Among the animals already decorated in this way 
one of the most celebrated is Bacchus, a large bulldog, 
whose specialty it is to stop runaway horses by jumping 
up and seizing them by the bridle. Bacchus’ master re- 
sides in the Rue Biscornet. It is calculated that the in- 
telligent beast has already saved the lives of eight per- 
sons, if not more, in this way. Pataud, another bulldog, 
received a collar for saving his mistress from the attack 
of a footpad, and Turk, a splendid Newfoundland, has 
had a similar honor for saving three young children from 
drowning on different occasions. 


Pachting. 
a 
40-Foot Cruising Launch. 


WE reproduce this week the plans of a 4oft. cruising 
launch that was designed by Mr. W. Starling Burgess, 
of Botton. The lines show a well-turned craft that 
should be driven fast with a moderate amount of 
power. 

The location of the engine is rather unusual, but by 
placing it so far forward it is possible for one man to 
run the boat and the engine at all times. The forward 
house serves as a galley, engine room and pilot house. 
This is shut off from the big cabin aft which is over 
15ft. long. There is sleeping accommodation in the 
saloon for four persons. The toilet room is reached 
from the forward end and aft there are roomy hanging 
lockers. A good-sized water-tight cockpit makes a 
very comfortable place for those who wish to be on 
deck. 

The boat is splendidly built and presents a very 
shippy appearance in the water. Her dimensions fol- 
ow: 








Length— 
ROT UM” Ju vin doy Wud Vegas Thake sens 4oft. 7in. 
REE s Sid b45 0'b's0'd's's cnc doeusasua eens 35ft. 3in. 
Overhang— 
SEY SL as bre Wabbaeeiedeecedoucnhi oft. 6in. 
SE MGS bn iow bin a cus aS i.n pv hen eho theese abe 4it. 10in. 
Breadth— 
ND Sis ok cud «dee. cesta ke -cote oft. in. 
Laas d06s cs vtrnxdiedvenaukebeuut's Sit. oin. 
Draft— 
SD Bo cre ee aides ie Sader ade es 2ft. 6in. 
Freeboard— 
Pee LCC aks dhvbee deb avadon te 3ft. 6in. 
EME yi clades Seabee obds 04 obsabu etic 2ft. 2in. 
ee: co een pasew ae one Cexben onbdsicse” gat. 





Boston Letter. 


Boston, Nov. 30.—At a meeting of the Corinthian 
Y. C. held at the American House last Tuesday even- 
ing, it was unanimously voted to adopt the new 2aft. 
class; conforming to the limitations of the Twenty-two- 
Foot Cabin Yacht Association. The action of the Cor- 
inthian Y. C. is hailed with joy by the organizers of 
the new class, and especially by Mr. Sumner H. Foster, 
who has done most of the work in forming it. With 
this backing to start with, it is considered that yachts- 
men, who looked favorably upon the class and who 
have had doubts of its success on account of insufficient 
support, will now build. Mr. Foster said last week 
that he had assurance that at least four boats would 
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be built for the class, and that he had hopes of more 
prospective owners showing up now that the class has 
on the support of one of the largest clubs in the 


At the meeting of the Corinthian Y. C. the follow- 
ing commitee was elected to nominate officers, to be 
voted for at the annual meeting: Frank E. Clark, 
George P. Hodgdon, F. W. Moore, F. A. Gunnison 
and land Worthington. 

Some time ago a movement was started by members 
of some of the North Shore clubs to revive the race- 
about class. At the time considerable interest was 
manifested, but subsequent developments do not augur 
much success for the revival movement. It is not 
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known that any orders for raceabouts have been placed 
up to date, and from the present outlook there does 
not seem to be much prospect of any. There are 
yachtsmen who want to build and will do so if there 
is any assurance of a number of boats built for the 
class, but they do not appear to relish the idea of going 
it alone. Some of those who were most interested in 
reviving the class have since said that they did not in- 
tend to build, and this has undoubtedly held others off. 
At present it looks as though the decline of the race- 
about in Massachusetts Bay is for good. It will take 
only the hardest kind of work and thorough organiza- 
tion to bring it back to the popularity it enjoyed three 
years ago. 
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The classes of the Yacht Racing Association are 
still in the unsettled state they were left in’ after the 
last special meeting. Work upon three 25-footers is 
still going on, and these boats will probably race, 
although it is considered doubtful if the boats that 
raced in the class last year will compete with them. At 
Fenton’s the 25-footer designed by Burgess for Mr. 
F. G. Macomber, Jr., has been finished and hauled out 
of the shop, and work has been started on the 25-footer 
by the same designer for Mr. T. K. Lothrop, Jr. There 
have been no new 21-footers heard of, and it is not 
likely that there will be while the rules are in their 
present ugsettled, unsatisfactory shape. The move- 
ment is stl on foot to race the boats of normal dimen- 
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sions in this class next season. Three of these boats 
have already been sold, but it is thought that there will 
be enough left to warrant clubs giving races for them. 

A change of considerable importance was made in 
the office of one of Boston’s most prominent designers 
last week. W. Starling Burgess has formed a partner- 
ship with Alpheus A. Packard, recently with the Her- 
reshoff Manufacturing Co. Mr. Packard has been su- 
perintendent of the Herreshoff shops, which position 
he left only within a few days to join Mr. Burgess. 
Mr. Packard worked upon the construction of the 
Columbia, but was not at the works when Constitution 
was built. He worked upon all of the preliminary de- 
tails of the new Cup defender, and it was he who laid 
her down. He has also been connected with the New 
York Shipbuilding Co. The advent of Mr. Packard in 
the office of Mr. Burgess is an important one, as by it 
two very strong forces are joined, one on the theory 
of naval architecture and the other on construction. 
Beside being a constructor, Mr. Packard is consider- 
able of a draftsman. At present they will continue 
the work of yacht designing at Mr. Burgess’ offices, 
but further developments of this partnership may be 
looked for later. 

Yacht designing offices have been on the increase in 
Boston lately. J. R. Daniell is now drafting in the 
brokerage office of Frank N. Tandy, and E. R. 
Boardman, formerly associated with Crowninshield, 
has started out for himself as a naval architect, yacht 
and ship broker at 20 Gentral street. Mr. Boardman 
only started in housekeeping last week, but he hopes 
to get several orders through before long, which are 
now being considered. 

At the Marblehead yacht yard plans are being made 
by W. B. Stearns for a 4oft. auxiliary yawl for J. P. 
Elton, of Waterbury, Conn. Her deck and cabin fit- 
tings will be of teak and she will be fitted up for long 
cruises. She will be launched some time in May. 
Several launches are to be built, from 14 to 36ft. An 
order has been received for a sailing tender for Gor- 
don Dexter’s 46-footer, Wasp. A new deck, cockpit 
and companionway will be put on the 40-footer Gorilla. 
Extensive alterations are to be made in the Kiowa, 
owned by G. S. Payson. A launch owned by H. A. 
Church is to be rebuilt. Among the yachts hauled 
out in the two yards are the following: Ameria, C. 
W. Sherburne; Gorilla, Joseph Battles; Barbara, Rob- 
ert T. Paine, 2d; Katonah, Dr. Dudley Williams; In- 
trepid, Henry A. Church; Ranger, H. A. King; Um- 
brina, J. P. Elton; Kiowa, George S. Payson; Chasca, 
Dexter H. Follett; Golden Rod, G. E. Bruce; Chicka- 
dee, F. E. Peabody; Khedive, Joseph Bigelow; Grig, 
Franklin Dexter; Cock Robin, C. S. Eaton; Wyvern, 
R. K. Longfellow; Suzanne, Frank Brewster; Scud, C. 
P. Curtis, and Sanderling, J. R. Thorndike. 

At Lawley’s the 166ft. steel steam yacht, designed by 
A. S. Cheseborough for Mr. C. A. Fletcher, is about 
all plated. An order was received last week for an- 
other steel steam yacht of Mr. Cheseborough’s de- 
sign, for Mr. Charles G. Emery, of the New York 
Y. C. She will be 116ft. on the waterline and is ex- 
pected to develop a speed of sixteen knots. The 6oft. 
schooner for Mr. C. H. Clark has been set up and 
the soft. ketch for Mr. J. H. Cromwell has been 
planked and the deck laid. The 34ft. yawl for Mr. F. 
H. Adriance is in frame. A 36-footer for Mr. W. B. 
Rogers has been set up. Major L. S. Bent’s soit. 
schooner has been laid down, as has been a cruising 
21-footer for Mr. L. H. Spaulding. A set of boats is 
being built for Mr. W. C. Cox’s steam yacht. This 
yacht is now building by Ramage & Ferguson, at 
Leith, Scotland, and is expected to arrive at his port 
late in April. - 

Hollis Burgess has sold the 21-footer, Opitsah IV., 
to a Philadelphia yachtsman, who wishes to remain un- 
known for the present. She will be shipped by rail to 
Philadelphia and will be used on the upper Delaware. 

Small Bros. have an order for a 26ft. hunting launch 
for Mr. I. S. Carpenter. The lines of a 28ft. cruising 
yawl have been\turned out for Mr. S. H. Eldridge, a 
summer resident of Hyannisport. 

Joun B. Kiteen. 


The Nilson Yacht Building Co., Baltimore, Md., are 
building for Messrs. Richard P. Hart and Henry Bur- 
den, 2d, a steam yacht from designs made by Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane. She is to be 126ft. 6in. over 
all, r10ft. waterline, 2oft. breadth and 6ft. 6in. draft. 


New York Y. C. 


Com. Lewis Cass Lepyarp presided at the special 
meeting of the New York Y. C., held at the club house 
on West Forty-fourth street, New York city, on Mon- 
day night, Dec. 1. The meeting was well attended. 

Owing to the Cup races which take place next sea- 
son, it was deemed necessary to lay out the programme 
of the season’s racing in order that it would not in any 
way conflict with the international contests. The 
schedule of the racing as adopted follows: 

Thursday, May 21, Saturday, May 23, and Monday, 
May 25—Special races for the go-footers, on Long 
Island Sound, off Glen Cove. 

Thursday, June 4, Friday, June 5, and Saturday, June 
6-—Special races for the go-footers, at Newport. 

Thursday, June 11—Annual regatta in the lower bay. 
High water at Governor’s Island at 8:45 A. M. 

Monday, June 15—Races for the Glen Cove cups, on 
Long Island Sound, off Glen Cove. 

Thursday, June 18, Saturday, June 20, and Monday, 
June 22—Newport series, at Newport, R. I. 

Annual Cruise—Thursday, July 16, rendezvous at Glen 
Cove; Friday, July 17, squadron race to Morris Cove, 
New London; Saturday, July 18, squadron race to New 
London; Sunday, July 19, at New London; Monday, 
July 20, squadron race to Newport; Tuesday, July 21, 
races for the Astor cups, at Newport; Wednesday, July 
22, squadron race to Vineyard Haven; Thursday, July 
23, squadron race to Newport; Friday, July 24, races at 
Newport for the Owl and Game Cock colors. Dis- 
band. 

Tuesday, July 28, Thursday, July 30, and Saturday, 
Aug. 1—Trial races at Newport for the selection of the 
defenders of the America’s Cup. 

Thursday, Aug. 20, Saturday, Aug. 22, Tuesday, Aug. 
25, Thursday. Aug. 27, and Saturday, Aug. 29—Inter- 
nationa! challenge races for the America’s Cup, off the 
Sandy Hook Lightship. 

Thursday, Sept. 17-—Races for the Autumn cups, on 
Long Island Sound, off Glen Cove. 

After passing the racing schedule the members acted 
for the second time upon the new measurement and 
classification rules as finally amended. There was no 
opposition and the rules will be in force for a period 
of five years. 

A committee made up of ex-Com. S. Nicholson 
Kane, T. A. Bronson, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee; Rear-Admiral Erben, U. S. N.; Fordham Mor- 
ris and Capt. J. B. J. Kelly, U. S. N., was appointed to 
arrange a series of lectures to be given in the club. 
These lectures will begin in January and will continue 
on at intervals of three weeks until the racing season 
opens. 

Messrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Lloyd Phoenix and 
Robert E. Tod, the gentlemen who were appointed at 
the meeting held on Oct. 30, te look into the question 
of a club cruise in West Indian waters, reported that 
the cruise could not be brought about for this season. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. William H. Hand, Jr., New Bedford, Mass., 
already has a number of boats building from his own 
designs. A 31ft. waterline cruising yawl is being con- 
structed at the Newport Ship Yard, Newport, R. L., 
for Thomas J. Carlton, M. D., of Savannah, Ga.; the 
25-footer building at the same yard for Mr. F, P. Sands 
has been completed and run out of the shop. Other 
boats now building include a 21-footer for Mr. H. E. 
Carse, Los Angeles, Cal.; 21-footer for Mr. P. E. Phil- 
lips, Detroit, Mich.; 18-footer for Mr. W. Morly Buck, 
Port Dover, Ont., Canada; 26ft. yawl for Mr. George 
Schofield, Toronto, Ont., Canada; 18-footer for Mr. J. 
Ashley Gibson, of Mobile, Ala.; 18-footer for Mr. J. 
Hugh Weir, Hamilton, Ont., GAnada; 15-footer for a 
Chicago yachtsman. Mr. Hand is now working on 


plans for two soft. sea-going launches and a 4oft. yawl 
for a Western yachtsman. 


neue 


Mr. W. R. Osborne, Croton, N. Y., launched from his. 
yard on Saturday, Nov. 22, a house-boat, which he: 
built for General Louis Fitzgerald, of New York city. 
The new boat, which will be known as Bonito, is: 
rooft. long, 23ft. breadth and 3ft. draft. The yacht is 


heavily built and will be driven by two 25 horse-power 
gasoline motors. In addition to the main saloon, which 
is in the forward part of the boat, there are four state- 
rooms and bathrooms. Aft of these is the galley and 
pantry, and next comes the engine room. Still further 
alt are the quarters for the servants and crew. The 
upper deck is free from all obstructions and is to be 
covered with an awning. Bonito is being put in readi-. 
ness for a cruise in Florida waters. 


ene 


The steam yacht designed by Mr. Albert S. Chese- 
borough for Mr. Charles G. Emery, will be built by the 
Geo. Lawley & Son, Corp., outh Boston, Mass. The 
new yacht will be known as Calumet. She is 14sft. 
over all, 117ft. waterline, 17ft. 6in. breadth, and 6ft. gin. 
draft. The yacht will be built of nickled steel through- 
out. She will have triple expansion engines, which 
will drive the yacht‘ at a speed of nineteen knots. Calu- 
met will be very completely fitted, and when finished 


will be used for cruising along our coast and on the 
St. Lawrence. 
nRre 


The new yacht that Mr. J. Beavor Webb has designed 
for Mr. Lloyd Phoenix, wil! be slightly smaller than 
Intrepid. It is said she will be 127ft. on the water- 
line, 28ft. breadth and 16ft. draft. She is to be rigged 
as a two-masted schooner, but when off shore cruises 
are taken the long main boom will be dispensed with 
and a jigger mast will be stepped. The new boat is 
to be completed on Sept. 1, 1903. 


ene 


Manning’s agency has sold the centerboard schooner 
yacht Wayfarer for Mr. W. M. Ivins, N. Y. Y. C., to 
Mr. Edward L. Ryerson, of Chicago, Ill. The same 
agency has sold the gasoline launch Scimitar to Mr. D. 
R. Dunlap, of Mobile, Ala., and has also sold the twin 


screw cruising launch Genevieve to Mr.. Leonard D. 
Richards. 
nemre 


Fortuna, owned by Mr. Henry R. Wolcott, is being 
fitted out at New London for a Southern cruise. 


nee 


Gerhilde, Mr. Charles Robinson Smith’s new boat, 
left Gravesend Bay on Friday, Nov. 28, for Norfolk, 


Va. 
nRe 

Mr. Albert C. Bostwick has commissioned Messrs. 
A. Cary Smith & Barbey to design for him an aux- 
iliary schooner. The yacht will be built by the Harlan 
& Hollingsworth Co., of Wilmington, Del. The new 
boat is the same length on the waterline as the Ger- 
man Emperor’s schooner Meteor, designed by the 
same firm. Mr. Bostwick’s boat will be built of steel 
throughout and the contract calls for the vessel’s com- 
pletion by July 1, 1903. The principal dimensions fol- 
low: 158ft. over all, 120ft. waterline, 27ft. 6in. breadth. 
Her engines will be of 200 horse-power. 


Gifle Fange and Gallery. 


Ossining Gun Club. 





Ossininc, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The re-entry rifle matches of the 
‘Ossining Gun Club closed Thanksgiving Day with winners as fol- 
lows: 

Members, shoot-off: D. Brandreth 232, I. T. Washburn £22. 

Non-members: Geo. N. Tompkins 242. 

Ladies: Mrs. E. F. Ball 236, Miss Frances Gibson 235, with a 
possible 236. Target submitted to expert for decision. 

Cadets: E. H. Sherwood 229. 

The prizes in all the above classes are handsome silver cups. 

The following scores were made on the 50ft. e, Yin. 2-ring 
target, 10-shot scores: G. B. Palmer 171; Miss Frances Gibson 
218, 227, 221, 235, 230, 226; C. G. Blandford 234, 233, T. Wynants 
236, 232; Wm. Coleman 229; Warren Thompson 219, 225; I. M. 
Sheldon’ 230; D. Brandreth 235, 237, 237, ; Dr. E. B. Sher- 
wood 227, 230, 232, 224; A. Bedell 230; I. T. Washburn 237, 240, 
236, 235, 236; C. G. Washburn 222, 220, 225, 227, 228, 232; Geo. 
‘Tompkins 231, 242, 238; Mrs. E. F. Ball 225, 220, 226. 

Matches: C. G. Blandford 227, vs. D. Brandreth ©, ’G. 
Blandford 229, vs. D. Brandreth 225. D. Brandreth 239, vs. C. G. 
Blandford 231. C. G. Blandford 237, vs. D. Brandreth 228. 
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Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures, 


Dec. 25.—Dover, N. J.—Holiday live-bird shoot of the Dover 
Gun Club. Bull shoot the special event. 

Dec. 25.—Interstate Park, L. I.—John S. Wright’s target tourna- 
ment, sweepstakes, etc. 

Dec. 25.—Interstate Park, L. I.—John S. Wright’s target shoot. 

Hell Gate Gun Club’s shoot, fourth Tuesday of each month (July 
and December excepted), at Outwater’s Riverside grounds, Paterson 
Plank Road, Carlstadt, N. J. 

Chicago, I1l.—Garfield Gun Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon. Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 
Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

Hell Gate Annex shoot, second Friday of each month (January 
and July e=napted), at Dexter Park, Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Gun_Club’s shoot, Saturdays, at Enfield street, near 
Liberty avenue, Brooklyn. Visitors welcome. 

South Side Gun Club’s shoot, Saturdays, South Broad street, 
Newark, N. J., near Lehigh Valley coal depot. p 

Outwater’s grounds, Carlstadt, N. J., Saturdays, live-bird handi- 


caps. 

Tobeseinss Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed shoot- 
ing grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private*6* 
ing grounds always ready for target matches, club shoots or private 
practice. 

1903. 


Jan. 1.—Interstate Park, L. I—New Year’s Day target tourna- 
ment. 


Jan. 1.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Interstate Park target tourna- 
m 


ent. 

Feb. 9-14.—Detroit, Mich.—Open tournament under the auspices 
of the Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Goods Association. 
Targets and live birds. John Parker, manager; S. G. Lewis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








A trapshootmg tournament will be given in connection with 
the Detroit Automobile and Sportsmen’s show, to be held at 
Detroit, Mich., Feb. 9 to 14, inclusive. Concerning it Mr. S. G. 
Lewis, the secretary, writes us as follows: “It will be held 
under the auspices of the Tri-State Automobile and Sporting 
Goods Association, at the Rusch House grounds. There will be 
at least $500 added money. This amount has already been pledged, 
and we hope to make it $1,000. At any rate, the shoot will be 
of sufficient importance to attract the best talent in this line 
throughout the country. Mr. John Parker is at work arranging 
details, and will have other parties associated with him in the 
arrangement of this shoot. The high gun system of dividing prizes 
will prevail, and we will inaugurate the Great Western Handicap, 
25 birds, $25. In addition to the added money in this event, there 
will be a valuable trophy, which will become the personal property 
of the winner. The International trophy, 15 birds, $15 entrance, 
will be at live birds and targets. The handicap on targets will 
range from 16 to 2lyds. On live birds, 26 to 32yds. 


The Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Ossining Gun Club was a 
pleasant gathering of choice spirits. Several special events were 
a part of the programme. Ossining and a shot a four- 
man team match for the Inter-county cup, and Poughkeepsie in 
due form scored a win, and is now ready for further trouble. The 
medal contest, at 50 targets, for the championship of West- 
chester county was won by Mr. A. Bedell, with the excellent 
score of 47, Mr. E. Ball pressing him closely with a score of 46. 
The prize cup donated by Mr. F. Brandreth for those who had 
never previously won a trophy, was captured by Mr. R. Kromer, 
Jr., with a score of 25, his handicap of 3 being just sufficient to 
make the maximum when added to the 22 which he broke.. Mr. 

. T. Skelly was one of the visitors, and was one of the three 

igh averages, as follows: C. G. Blandford, 899 per cent.; R. 
Kromer, 889; J. T. Skelly, 879. 


At the open tournament of the Delaware County Club, held at 
Manoa, Pa., Nov. 27, the six-man team match was of special in- 
terest. There were the Clearview, the Westchester, the Country 
Club teams, and the Florists’ had teams Nos. 1 and 2. ‘The 
Florists’ No. 1 won with 127 out of a possible 150. There was a 
large attendance of shooters, and everything is auspicious for a 
successful future. a 

" '% 


Nov. 28, at Ledgewood, N. J., a closely contested two-man team 
match took place between Messrs. Timmins and Hathaway on one 
side, and Mr. Smith and Dr. Vliet on the other, 25 live birds 
per man, $50 a side. The result was a tie on 40, and in the shoot- 
off at 7 birds they ticd again on 12. Mr. T. W. Morfey acted as 


referee. 
« “a 


The Dover, N. J., Gun Club has made arrangements for an open 
Christmas Day live-bird shoot on the baseball grounds. A special 
feature will be a bull shoot. The contestants in this event shoot 
at a two-inch block, and the one who sticks a shot nearest the 
center of it wins the bull. The competition is open to all. The 
programme will be out in a few days. 


" 


Mr. Wm. Dutcher, of Paterson, N. J., writes us that the 
Jackson Park Gun Club will hold open live-bird shoots on Dec. 
6 and 13, commencing at 12 sharp. very one is welcome. Take 
Singac cars at City Hall direct to grounds. On Dec. 13 the return 
match between Bunn and Lenone, 25 birds, $25 a side will take 
place. » 


Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Fanning, of the Laflin & Rand Powder 
Co., will leave New York for California on Dec. 10, for a long 
visit with his parents and friends, whom he has not seen since 
1899, the year in which he made his last visit. Mr. Fanning re- 
cently returned from a long trip of ten weeks, the greater part of 
which was made in Canada. 

- 


The six-man team contest between the Mechanicsburg and 
Cincinnati gun clubs, at Mechanicsburg, O., Nov. 25, was won by 
the former club, , & score of 457 to 437. Each man shot at 50 
targets. Messrs. mbell and Dreihs, of the Cincinnati team, 
scored 44 each, and were high men on their team. 


The Poughkeepsie Gun Club will hold an inter-county shoot 
and tournament on New Year’s Day. Six events will be shot off, 
including a 100-bird race, $10 entrance, open to the world. For 
further iculars address the captain, Max Condit, 296 Church 
street, Poughkeepsie, N. s 


At the Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Bound Brook, N. I: 
Gun Club, Hooey won the first contest of a handicap series, the 
prize of which is a silver loving cup. Mr. W. Hooe 
scratch man. The club will hold its next shoot on 


¥ 


Mr. H. S. Mitchell, of the Mitchell Manufacturing Company, 
London, O., after about a week’s visit in New York, d ed for 
his home on last Sunday. He, beside attending to important 
business matters, made many new friends. 


shot as a 
lec. 6. 


Bernarp Waters. 





Smith and Vlie-—Timmins and Hathaway. 


Lakewood, N. J., Nov. 28.—To-day a closely contested two- 
man team match was shot between Mr. James Smith and Dr. 
Vliet, of Hackettstown, on the one side, against Messrs James 
‘limmins and Steve Hathaway, of Morristown, on the other, 25 
birds each, $50 a side. The team tied on 40, and in the shoot-off 


at 7 birds, tied again on 2. Mr. T. W. Morfey was referee. The 
scores: 

WI phcivesscivesscaaesmeesecesseeees 1220010210210001221120120—16 
Se irtd. din neigh 4eeparvies dened 2202122112211212212212111—24—40 
nts < danza dianeier enee qree ce tions 2202200222222020202202222—18 : 
PEN ia sinks ed tiasones <tesneesse 2221021210111012222221111—22—40 

Shoot-off at 7 birds: 

re 2222020—5 Wis o tabi ccdcvsccs 1012222—6 
Hathaway ......... 2122121—7—12_ Smith ............. 2021122—6—-12 


North River Gun Club. 


_Edgewater, N. J.—There was a good shoot of the North River 
Gun Club on Nov. 29. There was a small attendance, owing to 
the fact that most of the boys were off quail shooting. The prize 
was won by Morrison, with Eickhoff a very close second. Mor- 
rison had just returned from a four-days’ duck shoot, and prob- 
ably that is why he killed straight. he only one that did not 
sheet up to his form was poor Cathcart, who explained thas -iie 
had just been duck shooting, and the targets looked too smali. 
Shoot for trophy, 25 targets, $10 added money: 


PINE banencncosesugecendionsnacvosseeer 1911111111111111110111111—24 








Gillerlain . --1011111101110111011111110—20 
Vosse;man 1101110011001111011101110—17 
BN eta he ettaragecuedestwcaseantee 10900199191911911111111111—25 
RE. 5 <ns cep nanhcotaheshasedancess scat 100000000001 —3 

Sweepstakes, $1 entrance: 

Targets: 10 2 2 15 10 10 10 10 10 % 
DE We ceUeb is Cveocctunstens 09M 261074738 B 
WENN da dccndecvctdebecdcce Mite ss €&. 8 Bick we 
GEE. catecudetocvekedteses BOB .. 6 4 a & 
DD Si cvadveccndacedbucedes ow wea 8 8 BE 
BENET osccvedesctveceeseusse a oo a oe 
MEE Daugoechecedabasaededesee 6 8 - 2 
IE « secececcessccssvcte on or e 
DEF COMING sccccciviecccentccces ee 1 10 
CPUMNEOR, oc cccncccccccevcess . Bee: ce ee, «o .& 
PNET cndevccsceveesvees . SO Bixee cee 
Scales oe or 
PII we ivccnccdvccomecasseses . oe 8 FTES 





Jas. R. Merrixt, Sec’y. 


Bound Brook Gun Club, 


Bound Brook, N. J., Nov. 28—The following is a record of 
yesterday’s shoot of the Bound Brook Gun Club, which we shall 
be pleased to see in your esteemed paper. Mr. W. M. Hooey 
won the first shoot in a series of handicaps for the silver loving 
cup of the Bound Brook Gun Club at their grounds on Thanks- 
giving Day. The weather conditions were favorable for good 
shooting. 

Target trophy, 50 targets, handieap allowance added: 


Hdcp. Brk. Total. 
43 43 





Hoeey cccccccce 0 Schenck 

Anderson ..... 0 38 38 Smith ..... ee 23 33 

ag mee paneety 3 36 38 Brampton 21 29 
r Bache ..... 5 32 37 Dr Pardoe .... 5 20 26 


In addition to this, a turkey and duck shoot added considerable 
sport. The next shoot will take place on Dec. 6. 
Dr. J. H. V. Bacue, Pres. 


Carlstadt Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., Nov. 27.—The Thanksgiving Day shoot of the 
Carlstadt Gun Club was well attended. Events 10 to 13 were high 


guns. The highest gun received a chicken. All ties were shot 
off, miss-and-out. 

Events: 12346567 8 91011121314 

Targets: 25 20 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
ee iacussacdecesescen ~--+104834956649T77 
W DEES, So <isccccccocsee Miec.dco Bae. ©. OF OB OT xc 
C von Lengerke, 0........ cccccece 804 WEWT OWS S.. 
W FORMIGM, Boo. ccccccccccvse co os oe ce ee 0 BaSsaigsé 
FE CI, Bofcends gevddctbess ee ee ee ee ie 
DE caunatesceciesstatens se 66 ca oe wise 6243 93 
A Roemer, B.ccccccccccesssee oo ve ae ae cc cece co OE YT SG Oc 
IL, Min cetccasetovates).ne a6 on ce toes ce ce eg © E'S FT ue 
D WU  cknesetocsecesacetes Ve dct ve 4s ce co ce 6 OIE D F is 
UAE Udi cccccuepatseee nog e¢ cote se 46 0g 40 6. O60 56 40 
E McDonald .........+« re ee ee A eS Pree 5 
RODESISOG cccccccccsccccccece co 6443366... coe 6 
© FaREE scscccecesccocccesss obit es nets Ee ese 6 ° 
_ SS See a am ae so ‘ 
of oe ea 6..658 8. . e 
Be BB Be, Bein ccccccccesces co se ee re ee 
J Rasmus, 3......-seeeecees oe oe 00 oe 4 oe co ce ve ve ce oe 8 6 

Mountainside Gun Club. 

West Orange, N. J., Nov. 27.—Event 1 was a turkey shoot, “5 

targets, 50 cents entrance. Messrs. A. Baldwin and M. F. Pratt 


tied on 19. The scores follow: 





A Baldwin - -1111110101101110101011111—19 
R Baldwin ... « -1111101011101000110110100—15 
M F Pratt.......... + -1111101011110100011111111—19 
H Wethling .......ccccccccvcccseeccesees 1110100011000110011101111—15 
F Wight .....cccccoccccccccscccssceccoes 0010101001110100101101—13 
C Zeigier ....ccccccccccccccccccccccvccees 0110110101111111111000101—17 


Second prize shoot; first prize, hand protector; second, cleaning 


utfit. 
‘A Baldwin....111110101110101—11 M F Pratt....011001110111111—11 
C Zeigler ....011111100101101—10 


R Baldwin ...101111101011111—12 
M R Baldwin.010101101100110— 8 G Zeigler ....110011101110110+-10 
Twenty-five-bird sweepstakes: 


A. Baldwitt ......ccccvccccccevcccesceecess 1110101110111101111001000—16 






H Wethling .. - -1111011100110110001001110—15 
F Wright ..... . - --1010000011100001001000010— 9 
G Zeigler ... «  « oA120111111101111111111101—22 
R Baldwin .... + + + -1110011111011100100001001—14 
M R Baldwin.. + «-11011111001001111111010101—17 
M F Pratt.... «+ + -1110110111001011111110101—18 
Slater .....cccccccccccccccccceccvccccccces 000100011 0100100101111100—11 


Trap at Singac. 


Paterson, N. J., Nov. 29.—The invitation shoot held at Bunn’s 
Hotel, Singac, on Thanksgiving Day, was quite a successful 
shoot. It brought together some of Paterson’s best shooters, and 
a few from the outside. The competition was exciting throughout. 

In the afternoon Bun furnished the very best of country birds, 
and had them in great shape. : 

Capt. A. W. Money spent the afternoon with the boys. He got 
away with the 15 birds, C. Morgan and Klotz missing their last 
bird. Morgan hit his hard with both charges, but couldn’t stop 
it. Klotz’s bird got away. The scores: 





Events: 123 4 #2Events 1234 

Birds: 5165 77 Birds: 515 7 7 
Lenone, 28 ...... jive. Be OS WOM, ID... fisicces a ate 
Bowker, 28 .... so Bie ce ce GOO Hoes, Weisz... > ae 
Christy, 28...... - 39 6 & Money, 30..... 13 6 5 
Klotz, 2 ...... =) 2. » © here 10 77 
Roberts, 27 .... oe Bibe vere DE Me wivacoeds ‘te 2 6 5 
Morgan, 28 ....-cccce Soe co ce COMMOTS, Bocccsccccse oo oe 3 
G A Hopper, 28..... ee ok i ere 5 6 

Gun below elbow: 
CUAMENE SEs ocauavcoctsverss civsnes 10114101013 OM101-2- 9 
Moma, FE snccsccvciccs fevscctveque 100102 111115 + = 10101—3—-10 


Nov. 29.—In the match at Bunn’s Hotel between Count Lenone 
and Arthur Bunn at 26 birds, $26, Lenone withdrew on the 18th 
round, as he could not win. Something wrong with his load. 
He hit them, but could not stop them. Seeous will tell the rest: 


Lenone, 28. seevecececcceccccccescecs ses OOUccLIOlONN*O00Ww 
Pertie. 80 mvcrssstssvcopeaggceceseqeeececeseceaz9ersMee SeReanenNeS 





East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 27.—The East Side Gun Club held a good 
shoot to-day on Smith Brothers’ grounds. The club event at 20 
birds resulted in a_tie for first between Messrs. Koegel and 
Schortemeier. The first 10 birds of this were shot as a separate 
event for the Troisdorf medal, and the scores of it were as fol- 
lows: Koegel 9, Hassenger 8, Schortemeier 9, Fessenden 8, Col- 
quitt 9, and the guests made scores as follows: Pape 9, Duston 
9, Hawes 7. The most wins by a contestant in ten shoots cap- 
tures the medal. The club event had three moneys, divided by 
the Rose system. The scores: 


Be, GSN A hugh dnrdmiwveneseuheeqaceserh 212*2222212122211212—19 
We, SEMIN 4 Diet'ae < nite ogdacccteriedecacdoes 12012201122221221012—17 
i NE. ail Ctasivcn wna sdeures cas camiganiaus nasa 2220212111*222010222—16 
Ke EX SCROSCMEIE, F0. ccvcnccsccccescnasecces 11212112011111112121—19 
SA ae Se asines <¢htna suds cas gevnnesieseh 222*1111221211212001—17 
FE MENG Meda nccdadecdi sen seecucdsatecwecaa 12120201011011022012—-14 
Br WO, Giiikk wr vcdincagetvecensdencucs 201222112021*2222222—17 
L Colquitt, Mar ademiicndededscnquempdce camens 22222211202222222022—18 
Guests. 


Five birds, $2, two moneys, Rose system. 
I W Kueveis............ 22022—4 L H Schortemeier....... 2111-5 
L, Colquitt.......... 22222—5 H C Koegel.............. 21122 
We TOU Se.cccecésec 11212—5 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., Nov. 25.—The Hell Gate Gun Club held ‘its 
November shoot at Outwater’s, to-day. There was a good at- 








tendance. The birds were a good lot. The weather was un- 
pleasant. The scores follow: 

Dr Roof, 2........ *212122220— 8 E A Meckel, 28..... 2220202212— 8 
V’n Walk’nb’g, 28.*011200121— 6 E Steffens, 28...... 0102222112— 8 
R Regan, 26........ 0121012120—- 7 C Weber, 28....... 0120021121— 7 
Flerbert, 28........ 2112000021— 6 _-P Albert, 28........ 010221021*— 6 
P Geeme, 90....2 202221110— 7 C Lang, 28......... 1201112210— 8 
J H Selg, 26 0000922002— 3 H Foster, 28....... 2222100222— 8 
L Stelze, 28 2210111— 6 F Trostel, 28....... 1202201210— 7 
A Seibbe, 26....... 0000012012— 4 J Deady, 28......... 2110202011— 7 
Col J H Voss, 30..2102120100— 6 EE Doeinck, 30..... 2022202022— 7 
P Whoelfel, 28..... 02011012*0-- 5 F Gardella, 26...... 22002*222— 6 
Klenk, 28......0000. 0122220222— 8 *F Mayser, 28...... 0021121120— 7 
J Schlicht, 28.......2210021121— 8 J Fecken, 26....... 201*000201— 4 
A Knodle, 26...... 120°201111I— 7 *J R Kane, 26..... 2022000020— 4 


L T Meunch, 28... .0222%21222— 8 
A Baudendistle, 26.2020*10221— 6 
*Guests. 


*W Thompson, 28.20221000°0— 4 
W A Sands, 28....%001*222*0— 4 





To Make an Old Gun Shoot Well. 


[From Col. Peter Hawker’s “Instructions to Young Shooters,” 
1838.] . 


Tuis may be done if the barrel be of sufficient substance, of 
tolerably good iron, and perfectly sound, first by boring it* (as be- 
fore mentioned), so as to have friction downward, and this grad- 
ually relieved forward; secondly, by putting in a chamber plug; 
and thirdly, by giving extra strength to the mainspring of the lock, 

This recipe may not only be worth the observation of those who 
cannot afford a new gun, but useful to officers on service, who 
from not wishing to increase their baggage when constantly en- 
gaged, take no gun with them, and are perhaps after a summer’s 
campaign stationed in winter quarters, where they have plenty of 
leisure and the finest shooting, though with no other ivoies 
piece than a regimental musket. This was the case on the old ex- 
pedition to New Orleans in the country near which place the wild- 
fowl were innumerable. 

A eee armourer (even if he had the means) might not be 
perfectly master of the boring; and if he was, where on service 
would he get a lathe? But the perforated plug and the strengthen- 
ing of the mainspring would very much coulente the firing of a 
musket; and some of these barrels, if properly loaded, often make 
a wy effectual substitute for a duck gun; an particularly if eased 
a little at the muzzle by the hard working of sandpaper. (This, by 
the way, would be very near the right bore for a detonator.) 

The proper charge for them woul be about two tobacco pipes full 
of powder, and the same measure of large shot; but, as this had 
better be ‘regulated by the degree with which they are felt in firing, 
I shall lay down a rule, which, by the way (with a very triflin 
alteration, according to circumstances), may be applied to all om 
guns, and most other guns, that are fired with a flint lock. 

Load with powder and shot by equal measure in as large a 
quantity as can be fired with ease to the shoulder, putting your 
wadding strong on the former and light on the latter. 

As this alteration is all inwardly, it cannot affect the appearance 

of the musket; and (omitting the boring) it would, if kept clean, be 
all the better for her Majesty’s service. The perforation of the 
plug, however, should not be too small; and particularly in cases 
where it may become necessary to use it with cartridge powder. 
_ Before concluding the observations on improving common guns, 
it may not be amiss to mention the following circumstances: An 
cld fisherman in the country where I was vesting had killed more 
wildfowl than any other man on the river, with a gun which he 
had picked up for thirty shillings. A few seasons previously to his 
death, he gave up shooting, and I bought this gun from the re- 
ported excellence of the barrel, which fully answered my expecta- 
tions. Finding, however, that the plug and touch-hole were rather 
too much worn to be safe, I had them both replaced by the same 
country maker who put a new stock and lock. The barrel after- 
ward shot so slow and weak that it was perfectly useless, on which 
I sent it to be altered by Mr. John Manton, who very civilly under- 
took the job; and by putting in a common touch-hole, made this 
os shoot so admirably well that it was not till I had received five 
a duck guns from London that I could get one to 
equal it. 

We are often laughed at for our expenditure in guns, when an 
old game-keeper will sometimes beat them all with a “piece” that 
lias scarcely a choice, whether to prefer firing, or being fired at with 
it. I admit that if his barrel happens to be well bored, his main- 
soetag strong, and his touch-hole and chamber plug well put in, 
there will perhaps be very little difference in the killing, between 
his “piece” and the best gun that ever came out of London. But 
if we consider that the excellence of a lock and soundness of a 
barrel, although not mee requisite in killing, are indispensa- 
bly necessary for the safety of our persons; and that, although prac- 
tice may bring a man to point accurately with a broomstick, yet 
we must allow the advantage, not to say the comfort and neatness, 
of having our guns turned out in a proper and workmanlike 
manner. 





*In a stout barrel, even the oe flaws may be easily got rid of 
by means of making it red hot, and beating them in before you fresh 
bore it. 





Mechanicsburg—Cincinnati. 


Mecuanicssurc, Nov. 25.—The Mechanicsburg and Cincinnati 
gun clubs contested for the Phellis trophy, emblematic of the six- 
man team championship of the state, at the former club’s grounds 
to-day. The Cincinnati team were beaten in a most decisive man- 
ner. Gambell and Dreihs were the only ones on the team to 
shcot up to their averages. 

The conditions for high scores were bad, the weather being raw 
and cold, with a heavy wind blowing across the traps. Under the 
circumstances, the scores made by the winning team were very 
good. Mr. V. Phellis had the honor of making the high score, 
and under most unfavorable conditions, his gun giving him con- 
siderable trouble from the very commencement. 

Mr. Harris Kirby refereed to the entire satisfaction of both 
teams. The scores: 

ey Team—V. Phellis 45, Guy 44, Phil 43, Patrick 
42, Shaul 42, Martin 40; total 457. 

Cincinnati Team—Gambell 44, Dreihs 44, Coleman 40, Ahlers 38, 
Van Ness 36, Medico 35; total 47. Art. 





At Brownsholme Hall, an old mansion in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, is shown a dog gauge, an ancient relic of the forest laws, 
consisting of a ring of a certain size through which every dog 
on the estate, except those belonging to the lord of the manor 
must be able to pass. This, of course, compelled the farmers 
and others, to possess only small-sized dogs, which could not 
injure the game. 


All communications intended for Fortst anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., MW 
York, and not te any individual connected with the paper, : 








FOREST:»AND STREAM.: 





[Dec. 6, 1908. 





Delaware County Country Club. 


PHILapEeLtPuia, Pa., Nov. 27.—The Delaware County Coun 
Club Gun Club, a new addition to the local trapshooting world, 
was fairly launched with an open tourney on their grounds at 
Manoa to-day. The tourney was well attended, but owing to the 
nature of the programme the squads were arranged in ragged 
order, leaving one of the two set of traps idle a portion of the 
time. The drawing features on the programme were an individual 
match at 100 targets over the magautrap, handicap rise, for a very 
handsome gold medal, open only to Philadelphia and vicinity, 
also a contest for the six-man team championship at 25 targets. 
The prizes in this event were a large silver cup for the winning 
club, and a small silver cup for each member of the winning 
team. 

The shooting arrangements at the country club are the best 
to be had at a location where the grounds are very uneven, the 
background sloping away from the score very rapidly, making a 
target which ordinarily would be 12ft. high. look to be 30ft. high. 
Poor scores resulted in every instance. Neaf Apgar did manage 
to locate the targets in the last few sweeps, while A. H. Fox 
was simply up in the air. The trapping arrangements are a 
magautrap and a Sergeant system. 

A very comfortable shooting box is in course of erection, and 
wil! be completed in the near future. 

The individual match was shot over the magautrap, with thirteen 
entries, including Neaf Apgar, whose score did not count for the 
medal. C. Torpey, of Saleen. won with 81, practically beating out 
Van Loon in the last string. Five teams were entered in the team 
match, and the prizes were practically given to the Florists’ be- 
fore a gun was fired. 

The tourney was managed by Howard George, assisted in the 
office by J. P. Edwards and J. S. Alcorn. The scores follow: 

Individual championship: 
















Apgar, 20.. ..- 23 22 21 18-84 De Treg, 15...... 19 21 18 18—76 
Torpey, 17... 9 18 20 24—81 Ford, 16 ........ 19 20 17 18—74 
Van Loon, 1 3 18 18 20—79 Gregory, 16....... 19 17 17 19—74 
Fisher, 18......... 22 19 20 17—78 Winchester, 19... 17 19 18 19—73 
Edwards, 18...... 20 20 20 18—78 Huber, 16 ...... 17 20 15 20—72 
Parsons, 16,...... 19 22 19 18-78 Weinmann, 16.... 19 18 15 20—72 
RA,  EBpwcaves 21 20 20 17—78 

Team match: 

Florists’ No. 1. Westchester. 

Anderson  .....cescccecceeae Torpey 
DE scabcebtbossberenee 22 Howard ... 

ir Eachus 

Cardwel 





Richards .. 18 


Sheeler Farr 

















Downs Massey 
SEED. .Sieccbecisunesesbused CC Hemel ..cscscccvccccecs 18 
BOGS. ovisaventente OE ee 23 
Fisher Westcott 
Edwards pews Thomas .... 

DPD p00s00s vcnncpousoocvess d 2 J Hansel 

Club. 

Huber George 
BPO ROU cccncee George . 
De Susson . Wynn 
ENED sevecstacese 

Sweepstake events: 

Events: = ae Tr he oF 

‘Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 15 10 15 
Fisher ..... . 8.2. 3-2 et 
Huber 64126484 7 2B 
Cotting 8 6 8 6 613 6 2 
Apgar 910 14 9 7 15 10 15 
Jones 769 9 6 4 6 14 
Puff , @-» & 0.4.4 8B 
ee MEN Sicha e wan nite sienaonn tests iekaeb 6 42 7... 13 10 14 
SD ahh deve cdubub¥ecdeséosnihsonatld wre & Sees oe 
TD’ ive vsindéncsnnnh oti eed ences sunpe Rs Sr. wa 
EONAR) ob sccebdbwssevewedeecbensOcuas 7 it a & oe 
Nr ee 6 6 ll 6 13 68. 
EL) dhnisdinaepipectaveess ‘ihn bas S © .« 6 12 6 
SEU, “ona d otbatwabues olbeesecheees 9 8nswts 8 B 
Ee) 2b paserburcaieressisestses a de Te ln ee 
SE Cipitornssubbovesdienetbesehhucats i ae See ee eae 
SED sins octesenbovbbpsbbebecey a” oh “ee. Mg’ bf sere 
SEE cuenpeccotecuctesussdosesincs D> 2 us OS yee -e. o 
ED = she sdbabstauweeseedbedsabtbebes Soe GP sé, we ue or. os 
SEE. adnbn0sedeebbbos peubsaewanssobwete as & Ger"Ss Tae ae 
Blanch 7 S. sorte’ @ a 
TD Sonckévevctdenhsvbeseve Suse. BU" ak . wc 6 Be 
Beyers pata . s saviuatVeoe le eS Gar ae ee 
SEL” Sécvabenugiwesbeunc teense a 2 Beas .. 
OE os00sen oe 71 82 
Edwards souk -- 12 10 14 
Robinson » ¢€S 
EEE  dutousves 6 12 
Anderson 7 38 
PR re er 9 13 
Redifer D os 
A, .couphoasensapesvesaunsbnthesede 8 .. 
SEE Ranapewckuons }sucsecnasotnrsatsebes Dag 
it -teekn 5 hiebeeees yh aehbaredennneneis 7 ll 
DEE ssuncogsestesanenteushovehbba 7 10 
I “ccoce shbunesesnboekoneesineeane o 8 
rt ee ae | 
I. <5. adpacneenbineebadintaee alee 12 
PE. . ssossebnbsosesuseuteehshenabhbes 9 
ES -. vecmbampaeauenersebetnnes ese 14 
DT )i0 ds sesashabibetinontinnkee 9 
DIL, :chakineanninceheGhtutabh ane nnhie® 10 


Event No. 5 was at 5 pairs. 


Aquidaeck Gun Club. 


Newport, R. I.—The Aquidneck Gun Club held its usual holi- 
day shoot on Thanksgiving Day. Though a dense fog prevailed, 
and occasional showers added to the discomfort of the shooters, 
the boys did not murmur, but donned their heavy weather clothes 
and essayed to snuff ont the clay saucers as though sunshine and® 
bright skies prevailed. 

\ programme of 100 targets had been arranged, divided into 
eight events, and this proved to be long enough, for the traps 
balked frequently, owing to the general wetness, which also 
affected them. 

The first four events were devoted to merchandise prizes, and the 
remainder to sweeps. Dring captured first honors, both in the 


prize events and in total score. Griffin landed second with 3 less. 





Events 123466978 Total 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 1015 1015 Broke. 
ED ccc nenksbkobessbede abesendedinty 812 7121010 712 78 
Griffin 5611 618 $11 7 
Powell 6111010 811 71 
Mason ... 714 610 610 70 
Coggeshall 56 9 910 411 63 
Hammett 56 6 6 9 710 57 
Cuszens 664999 56 
Gardner 410666567 48 
GE 5 .dibebaiapesseds 56563967 43 
Champion 49438314 33 
Anthony 161216 24 
Hi A Peckham B.S) OF xc: ke shen 
ES Peckham 68 612. 
CEE Cok cotinchbene cans sbmsetce DiBise Br 
Sherman S° Ct8 We vs's. est 
S. CoccrsHaxr, Sec’y. 








Wiachester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—The regular shoot, Nov. 29, was a great day for 
ducks, but not for targets. There were sailers and dippers and 





fierce low lefts, even Joe Marks said they weren’t easy. Guthard 
figured them best. Folowing are the scores: 

Events: 1.2. 344..5.% 7 

Targets: 10 15 15 10 15 2 2 
GEE uns vbbetedaaobvonasnebicanegbads did 8s Boe oD 
EE Nedecceisbecns vabetecokcQabaneoe pes - 62834 8 Ht 18 
MINS. Jers 02 ie hena Mnouh Shegeessehintienh oo. « wo. & 2 a 
OR errr este “te tage 7s 88 
MOINS okcicccestes eu sdepeconssesoud esceocvoe ey RR Bt Vinepe TD ot 
Hitchcock ...... oqnebsoperedcdendvcdésencen: Pc 7.0: souk 6 so. ae 


“MY AIR GUN,” 


My little girl, nearly seven, got off something that set me 
ing. They all do, of course. At supper, 


E 


just after attending the 


é 








ular sh she with pride said to a little “M has 
four gune-his bear a his ee oom ret Sine and Bie auck 
un. 


I mentally placed them all but the “air gun,” and after thinking 
a moment, I asked her which was the “air gun" to which she 
immediately replied, “Why the one you take to the —. H 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y.—The Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Ossining 
Gun Club shows up very well from an attendance standpoint. In 
all, twenty-nine shooters favored us with their presence. The 
Inter-county match was a sort of a fizzle, though the only team 
competing with the home team lifted the cup, and a beauty it 
is too. But four shooters came down from Poughkeepsie without 
their captain, Max Condit, too, and rather than have them go 
home disappointed, we shot them a four-man match, and right 
gamily they shot too. It was probably better that way, for now 
we can go up to Poughkeepsie and meet the Poughkeepsie boys 
again, it having been a pleasure this first time. 

Mr. J. “Tecumseh” Skelly was the only trade representative 
present. Aside from being a fine shot with a gun, as well as with 
Roman candles, Mr. Skelly showed his versatility by juggling 
some cranberry sauce and the contents of a Vichy syphon among 
@he scant locks of a hard-working fellow shooter. Such dexterity 
in shampooing could only come from long practice, or is it an 
outcropping of heredity? Perish the thought. 

The first event was for the championship of Westchester county. 
A. Bedell, of the Ossining Gun Club, won the cup and title with 
47 out of 50. Mr. E. F. Ball, also of the home club, and a new 
man at the traps, was a close second with 46. 

The second cup put up by Mr. F. Brandreth for members 
who had never previously won a trophy, was won by R. Kromer, 
Jr. It was a popular win by a popular fellow. Mr. L. Goetter, 
of Brooklyn, is an all-right fellow, and always welcome.: Mr. 
Davis, who came with him, is stamped the same way. As he is 
an old Mount Pleasant Academy man, he knows the way to 
Ossining, and will come again. Our old standby, Betti, was on 
hand, though a little out of practice. In fact, it was a good, 
jolly crowd, and there was no unpleasant episode to mar a suc- 
cessful day’s sport. High averages for the day were as follows: 
A. Bedell, 90 per cent.; G. Grover and C. Blandford, 89 per cent.; 
R. Kromer, 88 per cent.; J. T. Skelly, 87 per cent. 

Inter-county cup shoot, 25 targets: 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. Ossining Gun Club. 





DB, BRAG? poccscccvccscossoven A Bedell 

P McCormack Be peeseeceee 

Wy, MD cccvesoepeapewiad C Blandford .... 

DO RGR Sie cveve dh svcnece Pe WH BEE ccccsscccccccscveess 
Medal shoot, championship of Westchester county, 50 clay 

birds: A. Bedell 47, J. Foley 37, L. T. Washburn 36, A. Betti 43, 


*P. McCormack withdrew, a Skelly 42, C. Blandford 44, K. Mc- 
Alpin 34, R. Kromer, Jr., 44, J. C. Barlow, F. Brandreth and D. 
jrandreth withdrew, W. P. Hall 42, E. Ball 46. 

*Shot along. 

Prize cup, for those never previously having won a trophy, 25 
targets, handicap: 


-_ Hdep. oa. Brk. Hdcp. Total. 





¥ Boley, csvcocne 1 5 ¥ C Barlow..... 13 6 18 
*I T Washburn.21 0 21 Brandreth ...19 4 23 
, ee Sei iewiiie 0 22 D Brandreth ...20 3 23 
< McAlpin ..... 15 5 20 G Edgers ....... 12 8 20 
R Kromer, Jr...22 3 2 $W Smith..... cose 8 19 
Other events: 
Events: 123 465 Events: 123465 
Targets: 1010151525 Targets: 10 10 15 15 25 
J T Skelly......... 8 91511 22 Ganoung ......... 3 oo ee 
C Blandford ...... D ob SE ve 0d MEMEO . capeassnens occ 8 oe. me 
it POOR “vwetseed ahake 1213 .. I T Washburn.... 910 12 11 20 
K McAlpin ...... eee | re on eeies 
D Brandreth ..... .. Bwe nape: Ee ED Vontinn oe oan. 08 
R Kromer, Jr..... .. PR ft Fee ecce. cc.ce & T.. 
C Barlow...... 5 op ph, A MN pogheeeees: on ob nan 
: SOOEEOED  epescere ae 8 13 12 23 P McCormack .... .. .. oo 
G Edgers D en abot: 6s aE barbies nih sie 
W Hall -- «- 15... .. W Coleman 
E Ball . SID de Sic ca, 2 EE woe 
A Bedell - 9 ..- 8B -» C Elpert .. 
C Swain, Jr Sse we . F Buckley 








ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Gun Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Nov. 27.—The Thanksgiving Day shoot of the 
Crescent Athletic Club was well attended. Two members who 
had not appeared in the oe contests of the present season par- 
ticipated successfully, each capturing a prize. The scores follow: 

Thanksgiving Day cup, 50 targets, handicap: 


mS a BR Dem 
D V B Hegeman......... 42 3B ? - 60 
L M Palmer, Jr.......000+ 3 23 B&B 3 8m 49 
H M Brigham .........00. 23 8 ®o 2 2 44 
BE Ey Beere...stsivcvetsivee 10 14 24 10 9 19 4B 
Ue 4 28 :; 2 Ss 42 
ad ge Me 28 ® 41 
W W Marshall............ 5 Ww. 8 a ie 41 
DOGO TE i ccsccccevonccncs 3 WT 2 3 #17 @ 40 
G W Cropsey........0.+-+ 26 2 a 38 
©) Massel: Fes. cccscccscs 7 8 15 a ee 37 
G W Meceker.............. 5 6b 22 i ee | 36 
G W Hagedorn........... : zw 264 £8 35 
Club trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
Hdep. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. 

D V Hegeman. 4 21 25 G W Cropsey.. 2 22 
L Palmer, Jr... 3 22 23 DC Bennett... 4 17 21 
G W Meeker... 5 18 23. C Marshall, Jr. 7 14 21 
Jere Lott ...... 3 20 23 G W Hagedorn 2 18 

E L Beers...... 10 13 23 Det BUM tnscene 2 18 20 
H M Brigham. 0 22 22 WW Marshall. 6 14 19 


Shoot-off, 25 targets, handicap: 
Hdecp. Brk. Total. Hdep. Brk. Total. 
D V Hegeman. 4 21 2 L Palmer, Jr... 3 21 24 
Vanderveer trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 


Hdep. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. 
23 25 18 


, Palmer, Jr... 3 G W Cropsey.. 2 20 
i M Brigham. 0. 24 24 D V Hegeman. 4 16 20 
C Marshall, Jr. 16 23 W W Marshall. 5 1b 20 
Dr Pool .....-. 2 21 23 DC Bennett... 4 14 18 
Tere Lott ...... 3 19 22 G W Meeker... 5 12 17 
E L Beers..... 10 12 22 GW Hagedorn 2 ll 13 


Palmer trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
Hdep. Brk. Total. 
R E Wigham.. 8 17 25 
H M Brigham. 0 23 23 
W W Marshall. 5 18 23 
Shoot-off for club trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
Hdep. Brk. Total. Hdcp 
R E Wigham., 8 17 2 $W W Marshall. 5 17 22 
H M Brigham. 0 22 2 #=<#H L Meyer.... 9 x 17 


Club trophy, 3 targets, handicap: 


Hdep. Brk. Total. 
H L Meyer.... 9 8g 17 
J S Fiske......10 2 2 


. Brk. Total 


cp. Brk. Total. s Hdcp. Brk. Total. 
W W Marshall. 5 22 H M Brigham. 0 23 23 
C Marshally Jr. 7 19 2% GW Meeker 17 22 


one 
L Palmer, Jr... 3 21 24 «=6©Dr Pool ....... 2 19 21 
Club trophy, %5 targets, handicap: 
Hdep. Brk. Total. 
L Palmer, Jr... 3 22 23 ##W W Marshall. 5 
G W Meeker... 5 17 TB. Db POS. 2000005 2 17 19 
H M Brigham. 0 21 21 C Marshall, Jr. 7 ll 18 
Match, 2% targets: Palmer 24, Bergen 21, W. Marshall 17, Hage- 
dorn 138, Bennett 11. 
Match, 25 targets: Palmer 16, Meyer 6. 


Nov. 29.—The shooting members of the Crescent Athletic Club 
were present to-day in numbers at the Bay Ridge traps. 
Harry B. Vanderveer ready won the November trophy, so 
the final contest was a’ Summaries: 

The high scores in the November cup contest, best three strings 


ep ar Ist string. 2d string. $4 string. Total. 
H B Vanderveer........ccsesseseess 44 » 143 
L C Hopkins........00+++ 48 4h 0 3 

i*? 


DrGE 


Hdcp. Brk. Total. 
ec 15 20 





oa 
POOle...sseeserecceveccoreces4l w 4 


roph 3 expert traps: 

a” 7 snoots ep Bek. Total Hdep. Brk. Total. 
W W Marshall 6 12 17 W McConville. 4 pty 19 
putes! 8 8 PGi. Be 
DékPra2 6 i edt 
Sweepstake, 25 


targets man, expert traps: H. M. Bri 
23, Dr. J. J. Keyes ©, Ww. J. McConville Ii, Dr. G. E. Powe 15 
D. C. Bennett 15, A. 


iss 11, W. W. Marshal 


Ten pairs per man, scratch, ex traps: H. M. Brigham 13, 

* J. P'Keyes .= —— Dr. G. E. Poole 7. a 
. 1, sweepstake, man, expert traps: 4 
Bennett’ 18, W W. Marshall 18, Dr. G. E. Poole 15, A. Cor! 


13, W. J. McConville 9. 2 
No. 2 Bennett rapes 20, Brigham 18, Poole 14, McConville 
mm, Coes 13, W. W. Marshall. si - 
o. 3: Bennett 14, McConville Corliss 8, Marshall 19. 
No. 4: Bennett 16, Brigham 23, Poole 19, McConville 17. 


" Beooklyn Gua Clsb. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Nov. 27.—The Brooklyn Gun Club held a suc- 
cessful shoot to-day. The club’s active, hustling aanes, Mr. 
John S. Wright, was, as usual, in charge. The scores follow: 


Events: 1.2 S$. 46, &.-8 yo 8. a. oe 
Targets: 10 15 10 16 10 Bp 15 15 10 8p 
RRR Si ocevonsswe ehoceks. | SS ecee: MRURaARe. weiter) <5 00 
Sn scoposcbucanenoen DBO 8 Se Te ee ce 
Wright $2 7.21738. 3:79..0:3. 9 B 
G Remsen 016 964% 810.. 629d... 
Hatfield Se: 8: Aue 6 9B co 
Church 0). Mb: es PR da reerrzee-1d0 en 
Jeff .. Sie. 2 ok OS aes eee me 
Ebbetts SO WS FP ae.cc es GB i 








Trap Around Reading. 


ReapincG, Pa., Nov. 28.—The holiday target shoot of the South 
End Gun Club, on its grounds, on Boyer’s Island yesterday after- 
noon, was somewhat of a disappointment in the quality of the 
sport, the day being — ya ut favorable for making good 
averages. The occasional bursts of sunshine furnished the ex- 
ception, when it was fairly good, the shooters being then able to 
find the targets about normally, but at other times the background 
was dark, making shooting a difficulty rather than a sport. When 
the conditions that beset the day are considered, the averages 
made were very good. The highest individual average of the 
afternoon was made by Gerhard, who broke 89 out of 110 targets 
shot at in sweepstake events. 

Murphy had the best straight score made during the afternoon, 
25 out of a possible 25. The magautrap was used part of the 
afternoon, but later the club’s new Sergeant traps were pressed 
into service, and they gave entire satisfaction. 

The scores made were as follows: 

Sweepstate events, all at 10 targets each: 





Events 1234567 8 91011121314 
DEED ‘cbasscsebsnensovancs 7 OBO O46: SOV SG ae oe 
Yost os 2 Sk were eee ot FL 
Gicker ope SOD OR BOOS 0.0-si ae  oe 
Miles -%769666776....21316 
Gerhard - 798109778 8 8 8161719 
—.* oT? 8 Teo S 6S. 7 TD... 
Jones . o OOS OSU'S 6 8 Sie. 
Sellers ...:... 6 BP Oi seoes ge ws ves “we 60 00 ce 
DL,” cokassbeiwerseeouhes 465 6 410 710 6.. eS 
DEG , caseneeeshopesaeesna’ Te DOB B 0 Sa 00 08 sk 00 00 
DUEOY vo vccvcccvvedsecocess SC CTP TSOwe rie BOSs 
EET <onsnndsuapecdopente tes DBE ob ealde Ub ‘ce 20 ve en OF 00. ve 
SEOED. ccccnccseecsssessncese Se Pee ve earae Se BO oes 
MIT. ss nced pho cephoseescenton See ae) Oe SO veer 60 BN ce. c 
TNE ccocccencsbecenesse D © cc esas ss @ oo ep eg ae on ae 
SEES chunerdeccegckacthninecs SO 26 7'O B'S 6S B.xc cs 0 
Renninger ........ eA $4 (00 bu Wes 00 be ob 60 bb 60 06 00 
Cp MEE. scvcconnsncssncsss wal co on 0@ 00 06 en 00 60 Soe B vo ce cs 

Duster. 





Denver Gun Club. 


Denver, Colo., Nov. 24.—The Denver Gun Club enjoyed a pleas- 
ant outing on the 23d inst., at the grounds, south of this city. 
The occasion was a turkey shoot for Thanksgiving birds, The 
shocting was done in squads of six, each representing one turkey, 
the ties being decided by lot. — . S. Sedam, who is just 
returned from an extended stay at the Utah duck preserves, came 
out best winner in the ties with three orders to his credit. 

Some informal practice work followed, some at handicap dis- 
tances, and doubles, the scores under these conditions being very 
gocd. Figures are subjoined: 










Events: 123 46 67 8 910111213 Broke. 
SD “scaksnoseetaced - 910 9101010101021 ........ 99 
Fredericks § .......scese 910 9101010 9102%........ 18 
PL: ssbseechseacpean 101010 910 91010%.... - 18 
INEM... conctercsenns se 7 ee so os ee - 16 
Adams »: Mane S weuee Wt Mies aa ah ne as 50 
Youkman oh.06¢ 09 oc aw oc Ue ED se2s 84 
Riehl .. 910 91010 910 92222232324 190 
Hawland Rae gk ae 7% 
Gorst Se ee Oe se So ce. eo co 37 
Parsons e+e Fee OS E eee 22 
OR Sensuonndcnsect 2a} REELS. {Saree 63 
Simmonds Me Fe ee AB AB gk “ae ‘ck bc ee 4% 
EET. 25 su bwunbcucwecis Spee Pee fee ee | ee 30 
TO “Usecevonssosbes eS en ee ee oe 30 
SEED * ccctocessresio Feskp MP Gt én) we SE de ce'Se beibo 12 

LLMORE. 

Tim, a well-known and popular “collecting dog” of Paddi 

station, is dead. About eleven years ago he os ok, a if, by 


an early morning milk train, was adopted by an inspector, and 
soon made himself at home on the passenger platforms. He had 
a box attached to him in which travelers were wont at their will 
to drop coins, and Tim, though no parasite, had a knack of 
looking after first-class passengers, to many of whom he was 
introduced. With the late — Victoria he was a great favor- 
ite, and she always had a donation to give him, which was for 
the most part of gold. King Edward and Queen Alexandra like- 
wise subscribed to the fund he collected, which was for the 
benefit of widows and orphans of persons who had worked for the 
Great Western Railway. The dog collected thousands of dollars, 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


An important ruling in regard to what are known as “newspaper 
laws” has been e. These so-called laws provide that sub- 
scribers to newspapers are liable for the price thereof unless 


they give express notice to discontinue, or when give notice 
to discontinue without paying arrear » or when they refuse to 
take papers from the office, and that the publisher of a newspaper 


can have any one arrested for fraud who takes a paper and re 
fuses to pay for it, and that it is an unlawful act to allow a sub- 
scription account to run on for six months or a 
and then tell the postmaster to mark it “r 
editor a notice to discontinue the paper. : 

The post-office department has time and again informed parties 
making inquiries, and the public generally, that there are no 
such laws. The ruling now made is to the effect that a publisher 
makes a demand for payment of the subscription _ of 
his paper, through the mails, accompanied a threat of enforcing 
such pretended laws in case the demand is not complied with, 

be prosecuted for attempting to obtain money under false 

pretenses, provided he knows that such so-called laws have no 
existence as laws, or decisions of the courts. 





The Lawrence-Roos Co. 
iy Ponees sup Stugas of Out. 5 ond Mev. 1 sppened on - 
vertisement headed “Hunting” and si “The 
Co. International H Sault Ste 


or wiries made in Canada show P. C. Roos has 
in Sault Ste Marie and by one of the there to be 





